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For Christmas Giving 


Portfolio of Texas Lithographs 
12 FROM TEXAS 


With an Introduction by Jerry Bywaters 


A collection of twelve lithographs by outstanding Texas printmakers con- 
tained in a handsome, sturdy portfolio. The prints are approximately the 
same size as the originals (12 x 16 inches). Reproduced by photomechanical 
offset lithography on heavy stock, the prints are all suitable for framing. 

Among the artists represented are: Don Brown... Everett Spruce... 
E. M. Schiwetz... Otis Dozier... Alexandre Hogue... E. G. Eisenlohr 
... and others. 

A handsome gift for Texans both at home and abroad. 


12 prints 4 pages text 


An Original Thomas Hart Benton 
WEST TEXAS 


A signed original lithograph in an edition limited to 300 copies 


This typically Texan lithograph has been executed especially for Southern 
Methodist University Press. It is in direct line of succession with Thomas 
Hart Benton’s great canvas “Boom Town,” showing the early oil excite- 
ment in Borger. The new lithograph, “West Texas,” is a more placid but 
equally evocative representation of the contemporary Texas scene. 


Prints are matted and ready for framing 
Drawing size, 11 x 14 inches; mat size, 16 x 19 inches 


The lithograph has been impressed on the finest imported hand-made 
paper by the noted lithographer George Miller of New York. When 300 


copies had been made, the stone was destroyed. 
Print will be mailed postpaid . . $7.50 
Order direct from 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


THE NATIONAL CONFUSION now has reached 
the point that a Mrs. J. White of the Indiana 
State Textbook Commission receives respect- 
ful and attentive hearing for her demand that 
legends of the beloved Sherwood Forest rogue, 
Robin Hood, be excised from literature of- 
fered children of her state. Seems that the 
classic bandit is guilty of promoting Com- 
munist doctrine; according to Mrs. White, 
“he robbed the rich and gave it to the poor. 
That’s the Communist line. It’s just a smear- 
ing of law and order and anything that dis- 
rupts law and order is their meat.” 

Well, we strongly suspect that Old Red 
Robin Hood can take care of himself against 
such detractors. There are plenty of present- 
day American citizens who are not, however, 
in such a favorable situation when confronted 
with official, yet extralegal, commentary of a 
derogatory nature — the implications and in- 
nuendoes respecting an individual’s honesty or 
loyalty which sometimes are no easier to an- 
swer than the traditional query, “When did 
you stop beating your wife?” Granted that the 
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national dragnet has drawn in some unmis- 
takably roseate specimens, the fact remains 
that imputation of subversive motives has in 
some cases rested on insufficient evidence, cer- 
tainly in the legal sense — enough cases to en- 
danger the American tradition of fair play and 
the hallowed precept that “a man is innocent 
until proved guilty.” 

It is in such a context that ALBERT GUFRARD 
offers his provocative suggestion for the crea- 
tion of a “Tribune of the People,” a sort of 
formalized civil-liberties agent made a part of 
the government itself as, one might say, a 
fourth branch added to the existent executive, 
legislative, and judicial arms — but specific- 
ally separate from and independent of these. 
Perhaps a “public member” of the govern- 
ment? Far from being in any sense subversive 
of our traditional form of democracy, such a 
Tribune would in fact strengthen the checks- 
and-balances system and would as a prime 
function “further and demand... the obser- 
vation of the letter and spirit” of the Consti- 
tution, a duty to please the most righteous 
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rightist. But the real daring of Professor Guér- 
ard’s proposal, and its helpful clarity in the 
light of some of the more recent Washington 
hassles, may be seen in this thought: “Imagine 
an attorney-general who is not a member of 
the administration, and who, on the contrary, 
could initiate proceedings before the Supreme 
Court against any official, including depart- 
ment heads and the President himself.” Demo- 
crat or Republican, just play around with that 
one! 

Though Albert Guérard has never expressed 
himself in SWR’s pages in verse or in fiction, 
he has pretty well blanketed the field of prose 
thought in fifteen essays that have covered an 
amazingly wide range of subject matter, from 
his first contribution in our fourth issue 
(1916) through “The Tribune of the People” 
in this 153rd number of the magazine: from, 
as he says, “Balzac and Joyce to International 
Languages and Party Politics.” Now back 
home at Stanford following three years of 
teaching at Brandeis University, he is await- 
ing publication next spring by the Harvard 
University Press of his next book, “Bottle in 
the Sea,” a key chapter of which is the article 
on “Art for Art’s Sake” from last summer's 
SWR. 


ANOTHER BASIC FACET of American democ- 
racy is examined for SWR by PAUL PF. BOLLER, 
Jk.: the principle of civilian supremacy over 
the military. So firmly embedded in our tradi- 
tion as to be very seldom called into question, 
even in such a vigorous dispute as that between 
President Truman and General MacArthur a 
while back, the paramountly nonmilitary char- 
acter of our government has remained stead- 
fast through bitter wars, and has not been im- 
paired by the incumbency of a number of 
General-Presidents; but this was not always 


the case.+In the touch-and-go days following 


the American Revolution, before ratification 
of the United States Constitution crystallized 
the type of government which would prevail 
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STOUT RIDER 
By Curtis and Grace Bishop 
The incredible ride of a ten-year-old 
boy to perform a single heroic task sets 
an exciting pace for this story of the early 
West. Ages 9-12. $2.00 
JUAN OF PARICUTIN 
By Marion Whitney 
The eruption of a great volcano opens 
a new way of life for a small Mexican 
boy. “A good blend of fact and fiction.” 
—V. Kirkus. Ages 9-12. $2.00 
HERO AT HALFBACK 
By Curtis Bishop 
Dan Taylor learns that working with 
the team is better than being a one-man 
show. Boys and girls alike will enjoy this 
story of high school football. Ages 
12-15. $2.00 
RODEO 
By Dorothy K. Bracken 
Designed in big picture-book style, 
this beautifully illustrated story brings 
the delights of a colorful rodeo to young 
readers. Ages 4-10. $2.00 
LARRY OF LITTLE LEAGUE 
By Curtis Bishop 
“A sound, credible plot, suspense- 
filled games and a comprehensive picture 
of Little League organization round out 
this entertaining story."-—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Ages 9-12. $2.00 
TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Suddeth and Morenus 
Fantasy, humor, and adventure are 
found in full measure in these stories 


chosen from the folklore treasury of the 
Western Hemisphere. Ages 12-15. $2.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


The Steck Company 


Publishers @ Austin 


on these shores, a military dictatorship might 


have come into being and history would have 
been different indeed. One man held within his 
hand the choice between democracy and des- 
potism: George Washington. His decision be- 
tween these opposites was so clear and so posi- 
tive that few today realize the alternatives 
even existed, or think on the peril the new 
republic would have been in had another than 
Washington been at the helm. As shown by 
Mr. Boller (a member of the Southern Meth- 
odist University history faculty), those who 
intone that Washington was “‘first in war, first 
in peace” hardly ever give much attention to 
that critical and uneasy period between war 
and peace when the man’s real greatness as a 
democrat was most manifest. 

In “New Towns and Rotting Houses in 
Fife” RUsseELL KIRK of Michigan State Col- 
lege’s department of humanities continues the 
cautionary remarks on the defects of the wel- 
fare-state concept, as it works out in practice, 
which he initiated last issue with “The Broken 
Cake of British Custom” — both articles be- 
ing based on Scottish examples studied at first 
hand. Mr. Kirk’s massive work on The Con- 
servative Mind was published a few months 
ago; he is now working on a book about aca- 
demic freedom, being concerned, he says, “with 
the internal freedom in colleges — the free- 
dom of criticism and dignified expression of 
one’s own talents and considered opinions.” 

GEORGE WILLIAMS of the Rice Institute Eng- 
lish department displayed two sides of a ver- 


satile talent in his SWR essay last summer, 


Cover 

“El Hombre,” mural by Rufino Ta- 
mayo (size 10 by 18 feet) which was 
commissioned by the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts and acquired through the 
Neiman-Marcus Fashion Exposition 
Fund, was unveiled at the museum 
last September. 


“Novelist and Critic: The Two-Headed Calf,” 
alluding to his long-time career as critic and 
teacher of writing and a more recent endeavor 
as novelist — wholly successful, as witness the 
awarding of the Texas Institute of Letters 
McMurray Book Shop prize for the best Texas 
first novel of the year to The Blind Bull, pub- 
lished in 1952. Now one must question whether 
the calf is not to be pictured as even more re 
markable — with three heads, the third repre- 
senting Mr. Williams’ vigorously pursued avo- 
cation in the field of natural history. Leader 
of a group which organized the Houston Nat- 
ural History Museum eight years ago, he has 
twice served as president of the museum's 
board of trustees and continues as a member 
of the board: ‘The obstacles we have met in 
trying to better the museum,” he writes, “in- 
spired my article.” Well acquainted with the 
scientific viewpoint as well as the administra- 
tive, Mr. Williams has published many ornitho- 
logical papers. 

Now connected with the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
DR. GILBERT B. FORBES was on the faculty of 
the Southwestern Medical School of the Uni 
versity of Texas in Dallas when he wrote his 
essay on “The Facts of Life in Texas.” Rele- 
vant comments in the same general field ap- 
peared in the Summer 1945 SWR, “Why 
Bother About Public Health?” by Contribut- 
ing Editor John Chapman. . .. w. M. FROHOCK 
in his remarks on “The Menace of the Paper- 
back” and his review of Malraux's The Voices 
of Silence continues the entirely successful rid- 
ing of two horses, pretty much in the same 
direction, which he has somehow managed in 
his writings of recent years: formerly on the 
Columbia faculty and recently made head of 
the romance languages department at Wes- 
leyan, Mr. Frohock followed his work on The 
(Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1950) with a 
study of André Malraux and the Tragic Imag- 


Novel of Violence in) America 


ination (Stanford University Press, 1952), 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most progressive 
and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


Life in the Missouri 
“Boot” in the early 
1900’ s—$2.75 


Dynamic — starkly 
authentic historical 
narrative of North 
Texas—S$4.50 


A distinctive por- 
trayal of the life 
and deeds of pio- 
neers of Texas — 


The acme of tall 
tales — whimsical, 
capricious, hilarious 
—$2.50 


$3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers of the Southwest's Finest Books 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


and varies his SWR essays in American-litera- 
ture subjects with MLA efforts on Sainte- 
Beuve and such, 

Formerly a graduate student at Southern 
Methodist University and more recently a 
member of the Tulane English faculty, tar- 
OLD BOROFSKY is now living in Philadelphia. 
. +» PRED GIPSON of Mason, well known indeed 
to SWR readers who have also relished his 
novels, Hound-Dog Man and The Home Place, 
turned to nonfiction again recently in Cow- 
hand, the true story of a working cowboy, Fat 
Alford; in ‘“Show-off Roper” he retails an addi- 
tional adventure of this puncher from Ozona. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON, though frequently 
seen in these pages as a poet, has not earlier 
demonstrated his fictional talent for SWR 
readers; “The Edge of the Fountain” is one of 
a group of Brazilian stories which Mr. Eaton 
has developed partly on the basis of his State 
Department duty in Brazil a few years ago. 
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Formerly at Chapel Hill, Mr. Eaton is now 
living in Woodbury, Connecticut.... GWYNNE 
WIMBERLY of Dallas won the Atlantic Monthl) 
College Story Contest in 1952 with “The 
Giant Forsythia,” which she wrote while in 
the creative writing class of SWR Contribut- 
ing Editor George Bond at $.M.U. 


A word about a reviewer: MERRIMON CUN- 
INGGIM, who discusses Dwight Culver’s new 
volume on Negro Segregation in the Method- 
ist Church in this issue, has been dean of 
Southern Methodist 
School of Theology since 1951; in January, 
1953, he was elected president of the Asso- 


University’s Perkins 


ciation of Methodist Theological Schools. A 
native of Nashville, he studied at Vanderbilt, 
Duke, and Oxford (as a Rhodes Scholar) be- 
fore completing work on the Ph.D. at Yale; 
five years as chairman of Pomona’s depart- 
ment of religion preceded his coming to 


S.M.U. 
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Theater Conference in 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


PHE SOUTHWEST THEATER CONFERENCE, held 
at the University of Arkansas in Fayetteville 
from October 29 to 31, 1953, is becoming 
something for the nation to behold. This was 
only the sixth annual meeting. When the gath- 
erings began at the University of Oklahoma 
under the leadership of Rupel Jones, there 
was no idea how they might come out, how 
long they might continue, or what ends they 
might serve. 

Evidently they do serve an end, as they 
continue with a vitality best symbolized by 
constantly increasing attendance. The regis- 
tered delegation varied between 300 and 350. 
All were workers in the community, college, 
high school, or private theaters of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 
All were attending at their own expense, 
which was not inconsiderable inasmuch. as 
Fayetteville is on the perimeter of the region. 
Attendance from Albuquerque, New Orleans, 
Houston, Amarillo, and El Paso required prac- 
tically a transcontinental jaunt. 

As has become traditional, the program 
was arranged largely by the hosts, in this case 
Virgil Baker of the University of Arkansas 
fine arts department, president of the confer- 
ence, with the assistance of H. Blair Hart, 
chairman of dramatic speech and dramatic 


art. The theme was “The Theater and Modern 


vill 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Fayetteville 


Life,” which was, you must admit, wide and 
broad enough for anything. 

As a matter of fact, though, the addresses 
and panel sessions were reasonably unified by 
the subject. The surprise to outsiders would 
have been what theater and whose modern 
life they were talking about. As far as the 
conference was concerned, the only theater 
was community or educational and the only 
life was its own, miles from Broadway. 

An idea of the extent of this theater was 
given by John Wray Young, director of the 
Shreveport Little Theater and the 1952 presi- 
dent of the conference. In a banquet speech 
Mr. Young said: 


According to Samuel French’s iatest figures, 
22,000 high schools lease performing rights to 
plays. That royalty payment indicates a meas- 
ure of serious effort going into at least 22,000 
high school productions each year; many 
schools do more than one play, of course. An 
average of twenty students is involved in the 
acting and technical duties of each production, 
or a total of nearly 500,000 individuals. 

The most important high school theater 
organization is the National Thespian Society, 
founded in 1929. Today there are 1,334 sec- 
ondary schools affliated. Active members num- 
ber 20,430, who combine with alumni for a 
total of 191,174. A magazine, Dramatics, is 
published eight times each year for a circula- 
tion of 25,000. 
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The design is more complete in the colleges 
and universities. The magnificent playhouses 
now gracing the campuses make it hard to 
believe that the first academic degrees in the- 
ater were given in the 1920's. 


There is now a National Collegiate Players, 
representing a merger of six university drama 
societies, and it has sixty chapters and more 
than 6,000 members. The now potent Amer- 
ican Educational Theater Association began in 
1936 as an offshoot of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. It has more than 
2,000 members distributed through every state 
in the Union. Further activity can be inferred 
from many smaller “‘trade’’ associations. 

It is more difficult to get at the dimensions 
of the little theater movement, not connected 
with educational institutions. Samuel French, 
the publishing house, reports, however, that 
it has accounts with 2,200 little theaters as 
distinct from educational theaters. 

These overwhelming statistics caused the 
delegates to flex their muscles metaphorically. 
We wouldn’t say that they produced the mood 
that John Wray Young hoped. For he was 
pleading for organizational effort, especially 
with the new National Association of Com- 
munity Theaters, and for the drastically re- 
vised ANTA, the Congress-chartered Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy. 

The Southwest Theater Conference, usually 
sullen about national organizations—suspect- 
ing them of predatory designs and of no bene- 
ficial services—went with Mr. Young to the 
limit of watchful waiting. It repealed legisla- 
tion which had recommended for two years 
that southwestern theaters withhold payment 


of dues to ANTA. This was a generous ges- 
ture but, according to last reports, ANTA 
may expire before help reaches it. 


The politics of the theater consumed only 
an hour’s time. The rest of the days were 
spent in learning about ways and means of 
producing better plays for the home audi- 
ences, Messrs. Baker and Hart had arranged 


something that may well become a permanent 
feature of the gatherings. It was the “Theater 
Fair.” 

John Ashby Conway, the technical man of 
the vast theater establishment at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, brought along lanterns 
and slides to illustrate the wonders of pro 
jected scenery. 

Charles Baker and and Paul Reinhardt of 
the University of Texas had charge of the 
costume shop and could give good advice on 
basic wardrobes that might serve many types 
of plays. 

James H. Miller of the University of New 
Mexico, who had contributed to Mr. Conway’s 
demonstration, also showed new methods for 
doors and platforms. 

Charles L. Martinelli, costumer of the Ar- 
kansas forces, demonstrated ‘‘Celastics,”” the 
new plastic material out of which anything 
can be molded from gods to doorknobs. 

Ramsey Burch, associate director of Margo 
Jones’s Theatre °53, unveiled the secret of 
playing to four sides of a stage with a theater- 
in-the-round rehearsal of The Rivals. 

In one of the two Arkansas Amphitheaters 
Eleanor King introduced a well-trained bal- 
let group to illustrate “Choreography for the 
Theater,” stressing the expressive modern 
idiom, not the classical. An interested on- 
looker was Miss Juana von Laban, daughter 
of Rudolph von Laban, the founding father 
of the modern dance. Miss Von Laban is now 
at the Oklahoma Women’s College. 

There were displays of posters, printed and 
handmade, a collection of theater books and 
theater memorabilia. These elaborately ar- 
ranged samples of theater were, by common 
consent, the most instructive and helpful 
ever arranged for a conference. 

The panel discussions also got down to 
cases. For example, a meeting on community 
theaters, conducted by Theodore Viehman of 
the Tulsa Little Theater, covered organiza- 


continued on page 80 
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A Man You Ought to Know 


The friendly Southland Representative can show you 
the way to future family security. He can offer you a 
plan that guarantees a college education for your chil- 
dren... income for your family in case of your death 
...0r income for your retirement and independence 
in your later years. 


Hear what he has to say. Someday, both you and your 
family will be glad you spent those few minutes with 
the Southland Representative. 
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Reviews of Books 


HOMO FABER 

The Voices of Silence 

BY ANDRE MALRAUX 
TRANSLATED BY STUART GILBERT 


Doubleday, New York $25.00 


EDMUND WILSON, who has never been a man 
to toss words about carelessly, once remarked 
in a New Yorker review that Malraux's Psy- 
chology of Art — the preliminary version of 
the study whose final form is the present book 
— may come to have the importance for the 
twentieth century that Marx’s Capital had for 
the nineteenth. The Voices of Silence, which 
recasts the entire argument of the earlier ver- 
sion and augments it with some 250 pages of 
new material, stands an even better chance of 
being durably significant. Doubtless it will not 
affect the world as Capital did, for it does not 
contain the same implicit incitement to action 
and will not send us to the barricades, But it 
seems sure to change many of our ideas about 
art, and about the relation between art and 
the artist, and finally about the nature of 
man himself. And to the extent that it makes 
us understand ourselves better it may even, in 
the long run, influence our conduct. Wilson is 
right — this is not only an important but a 
truly momentous book. 

It was some thirty years in the making, for 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing . . 
LET THE 


of 


Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ten years before Man’s Fate (1933) made Mal- 
raux the leading novelist of his gifted genera- 
tion, he was already an astute student of art 
and already combining art, anthropology, and 
archeology in one method. When hardly out 
of the lycée he studied his way to the conclu- 
sion that there should be some valuable sculp- 
ture under the rubble of the ruined Buddhist 
temples along the ancient Royal Road of 
Upper Laos in Indochina. Presently he was off 
to hack his way through the jungle and test 
his theory. Subsequent events, including a vio- 
lent disagreement with colonial officials as to 
ownership of the treasures, have obscured the 
most significant fact to come out of the whole 
enterprise: Malraux had found the sculptures 
exactly where he had thought they would be. 

He never lost the original impetus. Even 
in the years when he was most occupied with 
revolution up and down the East Asian coast, 
his interest in art, and what it tells us about 
man, remained intact. From the time of his 
return to France, in 1927, he was haunting 
museums, reviewing exhibitions, and staging 
exhibitions of his own. Between the novels 
which established him as a leading fellow- 
traveler novelist he undertook at least three 
expeditions tg the East, where he combined 
his famous taste for adventure with his pas- 
sion for art and archeology, digging up new 
knowledge of ancient art in remote and dan- 
gerous places. And his itineraries seem to have 
been chosen to give him first-hand knowledge 
of the little-known forms of art which he 
now constantly cites in his book to support 
his hypotheses. 

No later than 1928 he had begun talking 
to friends like Emmanuel Berl about the 
philosophical implications of his art studies. It 
is possible that even then he had reached his 
belief that the most pressing task for the 
European intellectual was to refute the dismal 
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A sensitive account of a 
literary friendship and the 
development of a great novelist 


Willa Cather 


A MEMOIR 
By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 


“A valuable literary canvas ...The whole 
tracing of Miss Cather’s ‘career’ and ded- 
ication as an artist between 1910 and 1947 
shows a novelist’s skill in its little scenes. 
Along with the critical consideration of all 
her work... she presents an endless num- 
ber of characters who are part of significant 
circumstances.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review. 


“This is the way to see Willa Cather.’ — 
Saturday Review. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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“A work of art...a fascinating perform- 
ance... Though a novel in form and lan- 
guage, it is poetry in substance and pitch.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
$3.00 


HENRY JAMES: 


THE UNTRIED YEARS, 1843-1870 
By LEON EDEL 


Editor of The Complete Plays of Henry 
James. “Important and beautiful... It 
shows how rich and fascinating an Amer- 
ican chronicle can be written about James 
... He has succeeded brilliantly and mov- 
ingly." —ALFRED KAZIN. $5.00 


“Closed Culture” theories proposed by Oswald 
Spengler in The Decline of the West. Spengler 
had made extensive use of the testimony of 
art; his argument that civilizations rise, flower, 
decay, and die without transmitting from one 
to the next the products of the cultural expe- 
rience — so that man, in his effort to civilize 
himself, appears as a sort of Sisyphus returning 
forever to the same task — could best be re- 
futed by a demonstration of what art really 
shows about humanity. We know for certain 
that Malraux had formulated his central views 
on the subject as early as 1934. 

Soviet critics, delighted with books like 
Man’s Fate, which seemed to reveal the long- 
awaited Communist writer of real talent, were 
dismayed to find that Malraux was what they 
thought of as a “bourgeois dilettante,” who 
surrounded himself with paintings and sculp- 
tures and talked art as enthusiastically as he 
talked politics. His heart, as old Ilya Ehren- 
berg said, was in the “right place” but .. . but 
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.. but... And Ehrenberg and his colleagues 
were right. Not only was their white-haired 
boy as interested in art as in world revolution, 
but while his political views varied, his views 
on art remained noteworthily constant. From 
a general, anarchistic approval of all revolu- 
tions (1928), Malraux passed to a hesitant 
Trotskyism (1933), thence to what looked 
like an orthodox Stalinism (1936), and from 
there rightward to his eventual Gaullism 
(1944-45); but his ideas about art did not 
deviate. Articles originally published in the 
far-leftist Commune, during the thirties, turn 
up in the finished book side by side with chap- 
ters first published, in the same period, in the 
plushy and very capitalistic magazine Verve. 
And also present in the final version of his 
book are ideas which the future lieutenant of 
the anticommunist De Gaulle first expressed 
at the 1934 Writers’ Congress held in Mos- 
cow to honor Maxim Gorky! 

Events conspired for years to delay Mal- 
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raux's putting his ideas between the covers of 
a single book. First there was the war in Spain, 
in which he played a famous role. Then came 
1939, the Non-Aggression Pact, a new war, 
prison camp, the occupation, the resistance, 
the liberation, and Malraux’s emergence into 
practical politics. Somewhere along the way 
the Gestapo had got its hands on Malraux’s 
papers, including his art notes, which were 
then definitively lost. He came out of the war 
with an urgent desire to do his book, but little 
time. The feeling that he had better hurry, 
since there was more than a fair chance of his 
being assassinated, was considerably intensified 
when a marauder sent a bullet through the 
frame of his study window and on into a 
curtain just beside his desk. The conclusion 
that he should put together his ideas rapidly, 
before some better shot ruined his book's pros- 
pects once and for all, was not unnatural. 
Thus he sent to press, during the closing 
years of the forties, the three volumes which 
made up The Psychology of Art (published in 
the Bollingen Series but now out of print). 
Their general thesis, that art is the expression 
of the eternal tragic spirit of man, was pres- 
ent in them very much as it is in The Voices 
of Silence. So was the basic method of dem- 
onstration, consisting then as now of juxta- 
posing pieces of art, with systematic inatten- 
tion both to geographical provenience and his- 


torical context, so that a Wei head turns up 


beside a Rouault painting and a most arresting 
instance of Baroque is a photograph of a mod- 
ern dancer. But although Malraux was not 
displeased to have given his ideas a permanent 
form, he was already convinced that they 
merited a less chaotic presentation than he had 
been able to give them so far. By the time he 
finished his third volume he had decided that 
a new and more orderly version should be 
forthcoming, and announced in his notes that 
it was already in preparation. 

But again there was a delay. A severe illness 
in 1950 took him out of active politics and 


left him unable to work for months. In the 
idleness of convalescence, apparently, he got 
the idea that the new version should be more 
than a mere rearrangement. The consequence 
was a book which took longer than he had 
originally planned. He not only reworked and 
amplified his ideas, but also considerably re- 
vised his system of illustration, deleting some 
photographs and adding others. 

The Psychology had been hard to read, al- 
though harder in the French than in the 
urbane English of the veteran Stuart Gil- 
bert’s translation. Malraux's thought was so 
rapid and impatient that it rushed on ahead 
of the reader, over long and radical ellipses 
that one had to fill out as best one could. He 
took such grammatical matters as subordina- 
tion and conjunction very lightly, paying us 
the compliment of assuming that wherever 
his flashing intelligence could lead we could 
follow and decide for ourselves what relation 
each of his ideas bore to all the others. This 
had been his practice even in his novels, but 
nowhere so much as in the Psychology — as 
is not surprising, since he wrote it with the 
wingéd chariot so loud in his ears. The reader 
of The Psychology of Art infallibly becomes 
a rereader. And there is probably no more elo- 
quent testimony to the power and brilliance 
of Malraux’s thought than the reader’s simple 
willingness to continue the breathless, up hill 
and down dale pursuit. We accept the discom- 
fort, being sure of the reward. 

The Voices of Silence, thanks to a more skil- 
ful organization of the materials and the more 
patient elucidation of points which Malraux 
had previously left to the imagination of the 
reader, imposes a far less weighty burden on 
the audience. Enjoyment is more immediate. 
And so is enlightenment. 

The book’s central insight is the one Mal- 
raux was expressing as early as 1934: Art is a 
conquest. More specifically, the development 
of the artist is a conquest. Every artist’s career 
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By ARTHUR BERGER 


The Tribune of the People 


ALBERT GUERARD 


I MUST BEGIN this inquiry with an admis- 
sion which is also a challenge. The thought 
that there should be a Tribune of the 
People with a definite, official function 
in the commonwealth came to me in the 
discussions of the Chicago Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution. A congenital 
taint: for many readers this will suffice to 
brand the idea as unrealistic and therefore 
un-American. I refuse to repent. To Rob- 
ert Hutchins, then Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, Hiroshima brought 
“the good news of damnation.” If Chris- 
tian charity could not inspire us to live 
in brotherly peace, the dread of destruc- 
tion might be more persuasive. Unite we 
must, or fight: the opponents of world 
law are warmongers. Mankind—or more 
accurately its misleaders—chose to defer 
sanity and good will indefinitely. The real- 
ism that leads ineluctably to a third and 
worst Armageddon might not be so real- 
istic after all. Indeed this way madness 
lies. I see no reason why we of the 
Hutchins group should apologize for our 
reasoned anticipation. If war demands 
preparedness, so do unity and peace. The 
most practical engineers do not scorn 
blueprints. In times of infinite leisure, 
a path may slowly come into existence 
through millions of blundering feet; in 
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our urgent peril, it takes thought—fore- 
thought—to escape from anarchy. 

Eight years have gone wearily by. The 
Chicago project is dust; the thoughts it 
attempted to formulate are alive, because 
they dealt not with theories but with con- 
ditions. The present essay will discuss, not 
an article in a stillborn constitution, but 
a function which is real enough, even 
though in our time and country it is 
neither organized nor recognized. The 
Tribunitian Power does exist, but in cha- 
otic dispersion. I thought of it first on the 
plane of the world community: today, I 
should like to offer it as a suggestion for 
the revised municipal charter of Middle- 
town, Middlestate, U.S.A. Thus helium 
was discovered in the sun long before it 
was tapped in Texas; but it had been there 
for eons. 

Precedents for the Tribune of the 
People could be found, of course, in the 
Tribunus Plebis of ancient Rome, and also 
in the Control Yuan of the shadowy Chi- 
nese constitution. Too far away, too long 
ago? Fortunately, it is possible to adduce 
also the example of modern Sweden. Now 
Sweden is a miracle of moderation and 
progressive good sense. If leadership means 
more than the brutal assertion of force, 
she should be our leader. I was therefore 
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delighted to find in the Swedish constitu- 
tion the Justitie Ombudsman; there is 
dignity in the very name. His appointed 
task is “to prosecute before the competent 
courts any official who, in the exercise of 
his function, by favoritism, partiality or 
any other motive, may have violated the 
law or neglected his duties.”” 

The Chicago constitution went farther. 
Its Article 27 read: 


It shall be the office and function of the 
Tribune of the People to defend the natural 
and civil rights of individuals and groups 
against violation or neglect by the World Gov- 
ernment or any of its component units; to 
further and demand, as a World Attorney be- 
fore the World Republic, the observation of 
the letter and spirit of this Constitution; and 
to promote thereby, in the spirit of its Pream- 
ble and Declaration of Duties and Rights, the 
attainment of the goals set to the progress of 
mankind by the efforts of the ages. 


There are three distinct elements in this 
brief paragraph: we shall examine them 
in reverse order. The third is unimpeach- 
able in spirit; but its nature is not strictly 
legal. It expresses a trend and a desire; it 
is in the same key (recognizable by a note 
of eloquence) as the Preamble and the 
Declaration of Duties and Rights to which 
it refers. It could be safely added to every 
other article in the constitution, or else 
taken for granted. If there were in that 
instrument any provision intended to 
impede “the attainment of the goals set 
to the progress of mankind by the efforts 
of the ages,” such a provision should by 
all means be deleted. 


The second clause, on the contrary, is 


1Cf. Elizabeth Mann Borgese, “The Tribune of the 
People, Old and New Functions of the Spokesman for 
Minorities,” Common Cause, December, 1947. 
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of a very precise character. All the officials 
elected or appointed under a constitution 
are expected to guard and preserve the 
covenant which created their authority; 
many of them have to take an oath to that 
effect. But they may have to be reminded 
of that second duty: Quis custodiet ipsos 
custos? This position of watchdog of the 
fundamental law has been assumed, in 
some essential aspects, by our Supreme 
Court. In France, the court of highest 
appeal, la Cour de Cassation, does not pos- 
sess that right, and limits itself to quashing 
(casser) judgments for technical irregu- 
larities; but the Conseil d’Etat (Council 
of State) is competent to deal with accu- 
sations of malfeasance against officials in 
the exercise of their function. The Senate 
of the Second French Empire was formally 
the keeper and interpreter of the Funda- 
mental Pact; but the prestigious preroga- 
tive turned out to be a verbal flourish, and 
a seat in the Imperial Senate was merely 
a richly endowed sinecure. It could be 
maintained that when the Parlements 
(Courts of Justice) of the ancient regime 
“remonstrated” with the king, they acted 
as Tribunes. They opposed the immemorial 
traditions and principles of the monarchy 
to the caprices of the living sovereign. 
They reminded him that his raison d’étre 
was to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the country. Had 
such a right been intelligently wielded, it 
might have become the core of a truly 
organic constitution. Imagine an attorney- 
general who is not a member of the ad- 
ministration, and who, on the contrary, 
could initiate proceedings before the Su- 
preme Court against any official, including 
department heads and the President him- 
self. 
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The crux of the problem lies in the first 
clause: “to defend the natural and civil 
rights of individuals and groups against 
violation or neglect by the World Gov- 
ernment or any of its component units.” 
Here we leave the purely legalistic domain. 
The wording of that clause reminded me 
at once of the deepest experience in my 
distant youth: the Dreyfus case. Then the 
Ligue des Droits de ’ Homme sprang into 
prominence exactly for the purpose stated 
in Article 27. It did valiant service, and 
survives, I believe, sedate and subdued, to 
the present day. We have in America 
corresponding collective Tribunes—the 
American Civil Liberties Union, among 
others — whose activities are naturally 
annoying to the constituted authorities. 
Even in this land of liberty under the law, 
it is necessary—eternal vigilance!—to re- 
affirm the Eternal Verities. If not, any 
obnoxious minority could be suppressed 
for alleged criminal aims not established 
by due judicial process; and there are 
minds for whom any form of dissent is 
evidence of disloyalty. Certainly people 
guilty of high treason should be debarred 
from commissions in the armed forces, 
functions under government, positions of 
leadership in education and labor: as a 
matter of fact, they should be deprived 
not merely of these prerogatives, but first 
of all of liberty. But a Tribune, if we 
had one, would insist that they be con- 
sidered innocent until proved to be guilty. 
And they cannot be made guilty simply 
by the fiat of Congress: there are essential 
principles that stand above current legisla- 
tion, in the letter of the Constitution or 
in the conscience of the people. It would 
be too easy for the party in power to “out- 
law” all opposition, and then virtuously 
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to brand all dissenters as traitors and law- 
breakers. A short way with subversives: 
such is the essence of totalitarian tyranny. 


THE MEMORY of the Ligue des Droits de 
l’ Homme evoked that of the fearless cham- 
pions who fought at that time for 
truth and justice: Jaurés, Anatole France, 
Clemenceau, the so-called “Intellectuals” 
(quorum pars parva fui), and above all 
Zola. Zola was emphatically the Tribune 
we have in mind. He was heir to a great 
tradition: Victor Hugo, advocate of the 
oppressed, of les misérables, of all the 
Claude Gueux and Fantines everywhere 
in the world, of John Brown and the de- 
feated Communards; back of Hugo, Vol- 
taire, supreme court of appeal in the days 
when the world naively sought and wel- 
comed enlightenment, the defender of 
Byng, Sirven, La Barre, Lally-Tollendal, 
and above all Calas; and back of Voltaire, 
vivid across the centuries, the somber and 
ardent figures of the ancient prophets in 
Israel, who could tell a king: “Thou art 
the man.” But we cannot hope to create 
a Nathan, an Isaiah, or even a Voltaire, 
by a constitutional act. 

Nor should we overlook the “small 
change” of the major prophets, the pub- 
licists in all countries who have made it 
their business—at times a thriving busi- 
ness—to expose abuses and denounce 
injustices: Maximilian Harden, Henry 
Labouchére and his Truth, W. T. Stead, 
the “muckrakers,” Lincoln Steffens. Of 
the living, the dreaded columnists who tell 
us every morning which senators have put 
their aunts and cousins on their payrolls, 
which public characters have received 
douceurs from private interests, I find it 
more discreet to say not a word. 


Because this function has been, bril- 
liantly though fitfully, performed by vol- 
untary agencies and individuals, it is 
tempting to leave it altogether to “free 
enterprise.” I believe myself in a consti- 
tution as brief and as simple as possible. 
We should resist the tendency of certain 
American states which clutter their con- 
stitutions with details that properly belong 
to current legislation, or perhaps even to 
the uncodified mores. So whatever we can 
leave out of the constitution might well 
be clear gain. However, the trend toward 
extreme simplification would ultimately 
lead to sheer anarchism and anarchy: the 
simplest constitution is no constitution at 
all. If we can do without the Tribune, so 
can we do without any economic and social 
legislation, without public schools, with- 
out public highways: all these can be pro- 
vided by “direct action,” individual enter- 
prise, and voluntary co-operation. At the 
limit, we might even dismiss the police 
and the courts: an individualist, if rugged 
enough, scorns the cowardly ideal of secur- 
ity.” The vigilantes and Judge Lynch offer 
methods of coping with crime readier if 
rougher than the cumbrous processes of 
regular tribunals. Especially, those meth- 
ods can deal most efficientiy with the most 
heinous crime of all, that of championing 
unpopular causes. 

The voluntary Tribunes—journalists, 


prophets, agitators—alone or grouped into 
societies, are admirable at times, but also 
capricious and irresponsible. The earnest- 


ness and vehemence of a denunciation are 
no guarantees of its validity. Operating 


"I am not indulging in ironic fantasy. In 1829, the 
creation of the Metropolitan Police by Sir Robert Peel 
(“bobbies”) was opposed by doughty City men as “an 
insidious attempt to enslave the people by arbitrary 
and tyrannical methods.” 1829 heralded 1984. 
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without a legal warrant, these vigilantes 
are apt to scorn the judicial temper and 
ignore judicial methods. In their eagerness 
to fight evil, to “watch and ward,” they 
might easily turn into censors in the worst 
sense of the term, and attempt to mold 
the whole community in their own fanat- 
ical images. The French Royalist papers 
claimed to be acting as “Tribunes” or 
self-appointed state attorneys when they 
hounded into suicide the cabinet minister 
Salengro, on a charge of military deser- 
tion that a court of honor had proved false. 
And it would be all too easy for such 
“Tribunes” to turn into gangsters from 
whom an honest man would have to pur- 
chase security. 

No, the functions assigned to the 
Tribune are too vital to be left entirely 
in the hands of private parties. This, how- 
ever, does not preclude the possibility of 
nonoficial intervention, individual or col- 
lective. This occurs in every domain. 
Although we have duly elected legislators, 
anyone has the right to suggest legisla- 
tion; and the Executive has to move, pain- 
fully at times, through a constant stream 
of unsolicited advice. In a democracy, 
everyone should be in spirit a Tribune of 
the People. But for prompt, competent, 
responsible action, there should be a spe- 
cial officer, elected or selected by the best 
possible methods for that very particular 


purpose. 


THE TRIBUNITIAN POWER should not be 
attached to any of the others, because it is 
of a different nature and requires differ- 
ent qualities. In a general way, it is ob- 
viously part of the judiciary system; but, 
on the same lofty plane of thought, this 
would be true also of the legislators whose 
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decisions guide and even bind the judges, 
and of the executive, who enforces the 
law. But the judges, as such, are not sup- 
posed to originate thought or action. The 
Tribune, on the contrary, must have a 
degree of initiative, a quickly responsive 
sympathy, a power of indignation which 
are poetic and prophetic rather than 
strictly legal virtues. Remember also that, 
as a preventer or redresser of wrongs, the 
Tribune may and even must at times rise 
above sheer legalism. The judge has to 
follow rigorously the rules of the game; 
some of the best legal minds in this coun- 
try were persuaded that Sacco and Van- 
zetti, that Mooney and Billings, had suf- 
fered through a miscarriage of justice, 
but they felt impotent. A legal impasse 
had been reached: summum jus, summa 
injuria. If the forms or even the text of 
the law be indeed at fault, the Tribune 
will refuse to be thwarted. His Veto might 
secure at least a suspension of the sentence: 
when there is any shade of doubt, the death 
penalty is a crime. And his action would 
be an argument for reforming the law. 
Not that the Tribune should be in any 
sense an antilegal, i.e., an anarchistic, 
a revolutionary force: he is conscience 
with a warrant. He might be the power 
that preserves society and averts revolu- 
tions through a timely and lawful expo- 
sure of legalized wrong. 

In cases when the injustice is not capa- 
ble of full legal remedy, partial or tem- 
porary relief could be brought through 
executive action, i.e., through pardon. 
This was done at one stage of the Dreyfus 
affair, for the sake of appeasement; but 
the French had no rest until the law was 
finally vindicated, obliterating an injus- 
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tice. Historically, the Tribunitian power 
as we conceive it stands closer to the exec- 
utive than to the judiciary. To watch for 
flaws in the application of the law is part 
of the enforcing process. The sovereign 
himself is par excellence the Defender of 
the City and of the People. In ancient 
days, the victims of injustice would sigh: 
“Ah! If the king only knew!” Subjects 
had the right to address a petition directly 
to the head of the state: it was at any rate 
a lottery ticket. Haroun al-Rashid roamed 
nocturnal Baghdad in disguise, to be his 
own Tribune of the People. The Tribune 
might be called the eyes and ears of the 
ruler. But as sovereignty can no longer, 
even by the wildest legal fiction, reside 
entirely in one man, it must be recognized 
that administrative and remedial func- 
tions are not the same. At times, they 
might even be healthily antagonistic. 
Most dangerous of all would it be to 
confuse the Tribunitian and the legisla- 
tive. Yet this is done, pragmatically, in 
most countries. Today, a member of Par- 
liament or Congress is not primarily a 
lawmaker, or the representative of nation- 
wide ideologies, trends, or interests: he is 
the Tribune of Ais people, i.e., of his con- 
stituents. Pardonably, he defends most 
efficiently those who have been most active 
on his behalf. They take their troubles 
to him; he protects them from injustices, 
from annoyances, and at times from the 
consequences of their own indiscretions. 
He accelerates, retards, or even arrests for 
their benefit the cumbrous machinery of 
the law. Services of that kind explained 
Laval’s very real hold on his constituency 
or “electoral fief,” a workingmen’s dis- 
trict: he was the most indefatigable, the 
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most efficient of fixers. This may be a 
caricature of the ideal Tribunus Plebis: 
but a caricature often is an overempha- 
sized likeness; also a satire and a warning. 

In a more general way, assemblies have 
assumed, collectively, a function which is 
not properly legislative, but Tribunitian. 
They create parajudiciary commissions of 
inquiry, intended to throw light upon cer- 
tain deals or activities beyond the ken of 
blindfolded Themis. A dangerous usur- 
pation: assemblies have a tendency to 
claim unlimited authority, with results 
which are ludicrous in normal times, tragic 
in a crisis. The famous doctrine of the 
separation of powers, preached by Locke 
and Montesquieu, has so far remained a 
utopia: it might be well to give it at last 
a chance. The proper function of a legis- 
lator is not to dictate the details of execu- 
tive action, or, by-passing the courts, to 
arraign, judge, and punish citizens; it is 
not to be a “fixer” or a muckraker; it is 
first of all to legislate, i.c., to prepare gen- 
eral and permanent statutes. Under the 
present dispensation, political assemblies 
are thoroughly corrupted by the factional 
or partisan spirit: a disease which all sound 
Americans diagnose, deplore, and stead- 
fastly refuse to cure. Legislators are sorely 
tempted to whitewash their friends and 
smear their opponents. And _ politicians 
easily yield to demagogy: they seek pres- 
tige and power by hounding dissenters, 
which is exactly the reverse of what a 
Tribune should stand for. 

This needs to be emphasized. I spoke of 
the danger that private censors might 
become gangsters, preying on heretics as 
well as on wrongdoers. The danger is far 
greater when the censors have a cloak of 


legal authority: then the healthy contempt 
in which they are held becomes a punish- 
able offense. Here we have the worst per- 
version, or more accurately the most com- 
plete destruction, of genuine democracy: 
government by intimidation is but an in- 
sidious and extremely effective form of 
terrorism. If she capitulated to this pseudo- 
legal tyranny, America would no longer 
be the land of the free, and most certainly 
not the home of the brave. 

Abuses should be detected, denounced, 
corrected, by ail means: but not by any 
means. The power which shoulders that 
great moral responsibility should stand out 
of politics, above politics. The Tribune 
of the People, the embodiment of Eternal 
Vigilance, the watchdog of liberty, must 
see to it that the Bill of Rights does not 
become a bundle of pious wishes, but re- 
mains an array of living forces. Zola was 
called “a moment in the conscience of 
mankind”: the Tribune should be the per- 
manent, authorized, articulate voice of 
that conscience. By expressing it, and even 
by challenging it, he makes it deeper as 
well as more explicit. His function is both 
idealistic and legal: he does not allow the 
spirit of the law to evaporate, leaving the 
letter desiccated. 

The great objection of the realists will 
be: “Why worry about a Tribune? We 
have done well enough without one.” The 
inevitable answer is a counter question: 
“Have we done well enough? Has the 
promise of America to herself and to the 
world been fully redeemed?” But this 
question takes us perilously close to per- 
fectionism; and perfectionism, as all good 
Christians and honest citizens are aware, 
is a deadly sin. 
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Revised Battle Report: Custer 


JAMES HALL 


The mythy terriers of the last century 
Got nothing right: the Indians 

Were infantry, not cavalry like his, 

He was not ambushed, but attacking, 

His error lay in planning, 

Not disbanding thought; and, further, 
He was a mere reduced lieutenant colonel, 
Not a gencral at all. For the truly terrible 
They telegraj hed the myth of the buried, 
Still respectable body alone among 

The hatched dead, the attendant 
Horsemeat. Someone in our time has added 
The irregular row of crosses to prove 

An orderly retreat, the maintenance 

Of discipline long after the serious horses 
Had stampeded all ammunition out 

Of rifleshot. The Indian veterans 

Insist, of course, that this did not occur. 


And say that no special credit 

Attached to a quick victory at odds. 

We stand on this hill and wonder where 
A better ground might have been found, 
Where else for fifty miles would nothing humble the eye 
And the sunspent grass lie flat 

For the scout? The safely rounded 
Knoll offers no military flaw 

Unless that of not being infinitely 
Diminishable. One calculates 

The seconds required for the actual 

To howl up from the cottonwoods 

On the riverbed below, the river 
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Being only, of course, a creek. 

We walk now to where the scouts 
First rode and admire the impossibility 
Of counting invisible Indians 

Who have long been Californians. 


General Terry commanded in this puny war, 
Holding his commission from the President 
And not from legend, and he consumes his own 
Good space in Grove Street Cemetery. 

The grateful Gothic towers protect his solid 
Skeleton at Yale, wherq even 

The historians cannot discover 

What he commanded and why the grave 
Deserves a fence. The unwilling Montanan 
Stops at the shadowy name of a man 

Who did not rise to myth, and thought 

It was because he had always been careful. 
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Washington and Civilian Supremacy 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


FOR MOST AMERICANS it would be 
unthinkable to view the Father of Our 
Country otherwise than as a man worthy 
to take his place beside the other great 
figures of world history. Beginning in 
his own generation and continuing on 
down to our own, biographers, historians, 
poets, journalists, politicians, and Wash- 
ington’s-birthday orators have united to 
shower him with honors which they have 
not always been willing to bestow upon 
other American folk-heroes. There have, 
to be sure, been occasional dissenters. In 
his own day, there was the anti- Washing- 
ton clique in the army and in the Conti- 
nental Congress — the so-called “Conway 
Cabal” — which took a dim view of his 
competence as Commander-in-Chief. But 
in the end the “Cabal,” if such it was, fell 
ingloriously apart, most of those asso- 
ciated with it hastening to jump on the 
Washington bandwagon. And more re- 
cently William E. Woodward, that su- 
preme master of the art of debunking, 
after striving valiantly in Washington: 
The Image and the Man to reduce the 
Washington reputation to mincemeat, 
capitulated toward the end of the book 
and conceded somewhat ruefully that the 
man as well as the image was undeniably 
great. As Calvin Coolidge said when 
asked about the debunkers: “Well, I see 
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the Washington Monument is still there.” 

What has not been so clear, however, 
is just why Washington was great. For 
the early filial-pietists — the Cherry-Tree 
historians — the explanation was simple 
enough: he was a demigod. As Mason 
Locke (“Parson”) Weems put it, he was 


pious as Numa; just as Aristides; temperate as 
Epictetus; patriotic as Regulus; in giving pub- 
lic trusts, impartial as Severus; in victory, 
modest as Scipio; prudent as Fabius; rapid as 
Marcellus; undaunted as Hannibal; as Cincin- 
natus disinterested; to liberty firm as Cato; as 
respectful of the laws as Socrates. Or, to speak 
in plainer terms, ... 


But why go on? How could a man uniting 
in himself all the virtues customarily dis- 
tributed by Providence with great econ- 
omy throughout long history be other 
than great? Or, to invert the essentially 
circular reasoning of the filial-pietists, 
how could anyone — particularly an 
American — be great and not possess all 
these virtues? But in an age like our own, 
which is more inclined to believe in demi- 
devils than in demigods, such answers are 
hardly satisfactory — if, indeed, they do 
not drive us to seek refuge with Wood- 
ward. Furthermore, we might as well face 
the awful truth: critical historiography 
has pretty well disposed of the myth of 
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Washington’s infallibility as a man, as a 
military leader, and as a statesman. It is 
perfectly proper today, for example, to 
state that Washington was not a military 
commander of the first rank and to ques- 
tion whether his insistence on molding 
the Continental Army into European 
forms rather than adapting it to Ameri- 
can conditions was not itself a huge blun- 
der that prolonged the Revolutionary 
War unduly. And to a generation of 
Americans which can apparently take 
atomic warfare in its stride and still be 
moved by individual tragedies, Washing- 
ton’s insistence on flogging in the army 
seems inordinately hardhearted. We also 
know that he was far from being a 
“democrat” in the modern meaning of 
the term and that he probably shared 
his wife’s aristocratic disgust at the spot 
of dirt which a “dirty democrat” left in 
his house. In addition, it has been perfectly 
safe —to cite another example of our 
modern broad-mindedness—for a former 
chief executive, whose inclination to dis- 
charge his aggressions in public brought 
on more than one tempest, to remark in 
1951 that the Father of Our Country was 
too stingy to have thrown a coin across 
the river, without having the nation 
descend upon him in wrath. 

It is possible, in other words, to de- 
apotheosize Washington, to view him as 
a human being with all the limitations of 
his personality, intellect, and background, 
without denying that he possessed the 
essentials of greatness. But once the reser- 
vations are made about his abilities — and 
they certainly do have to be made — then 
the problem of his greatness becomes in- 
deed a difficult one. More than one writer 
has grappled with the problem and ended 
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in generalities. The late Douglas Southall 
Freeman, who spent the last years of his 
life surveying Washington’s career in 
painstaking detail, cautiously ventured in 
the fourth volume of his biography that 
by the spring of 1778 Washington had 
the “seeds of greatness” in him. These 
“seeds” consisted of the “innate spirit of 
freedom” that led him to join the Ameri- 
can resistance movement at the outset of 
the conflict with Britain and the magnifi- 
cent patience and determination he dis- 
played as Commander in Chief of the 
Revolutionary forces in the face of a series 
of maddening difficulties that would have 
broken the spirit of most men. But may 
I suggest that there is one reason, apart 
from all others, why Washington deserves 
to be considered one of the outstanding 
figures in the long, toilsome course of 
human history: his unwavering devotion, 
at every stage of a long and difficult war, 
to the civilian purposes for which the 
Revolution was being waged and the im- 
portant role he played in helping to estab- 
lish the principle of civilian supremacy 
over the military firmly in our American 
system of government. For this, if for 
no other reason, Washington deserves our 
highest respect. Some of the most dramatic 
episodes in Washington’s life — and, in- 
deed, in our national history — have to do 
with his tireless efforts to uphold the 
supremacy of “government of, by, and 
for civilians” during the Revolutionary 
War. The story, curiously overlooked in 
most high-school and college American 
history courses, is worth retelling. 

The deep-seated respect for civil author- 
ity which Washington brought to his po- 
sition as Commander in Chief of the 
Revolutionary forces was due in part, no 
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doubt, to his long experience with the 
procedures of civilian government prior 
to taking command. For all his military 
experience, he was not exactly what we 
would call a professional soldier. He did 
have military ambitions in his youth, and 
he served as an officer during the French 
and Indian War. Yet his* dissatisfaction 
with the position of colonial officers vis-a- 
vis the British regulars led him to aban- 
don the military profession before the 
end of the war and return to Mount 
Vernon, where for the next seventeen 
years he devoted himself to the building 
up of his plantation and — as vestryman, 
county justice, and member of the House 
of Burgesses — became completely en- 
grossed in civilian pursuits. When the 
“cold war” with Britain followed fast on 
the heels of French defeat in the New 
World in 1763, Washington immediately 
joined the anti-British movement and was 
elected as a matter of course to the First 
and Second Continental Congresses where 
he gained further familiarity with the 
processes of deliberative assemblies. When, 
therefore, he was elected Commander in 
Chief of the Revolutionary armies on 
June 15, 1775, it is not too much to say 
that his experience as a citizen far out- 
weighed his experience as a soldier. He 
had much to learn as a soldier when he 
started north to assume command of the 
forces at Cambridge, but he was thor- 
oughly conversant with the procedures of 
civilian government. Even before reach- 
ing Cambridge, he had occasion publicly 
to state his conception of the role to 
which Congress had assigned him. “When 
we assumed the soldier,” he told the 
provincial congress of New York, 
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we did not lay aside the citizen; and we shall 
most sincerely rejoice with you in that happy 
hour when the establishment of American lib- 
erty, upon the most firm and solid foundation, 
shall enable us to return to our private stations 
in the bosom of a free, peaceful, and happy 
country. 


To the end of the war, he remained loyal 
to this declaration, and the fears of some 
Americans that he might overstep his 
bounds proved completely unfounded. 
But there were fears. Provincial leaders, 
as well as members of the Continental 
Congress, were extremely “jealous” of the 
army throughout the Revolution. One of 
the charges against the British before the 
war was that Britain was plotting to estab- 
lish a military despotism in America, and 
the Declaration of Independence specifi- 
cally accused George III of stationing an 
army in the colonies in order “to render 
the Military independent of and superior 
to the Civil power.” The British occupa- 
tion of Boston, 1768-70, and the estab- 
lishment of military rule over Massachu- 
setts under General Gage following the 
Boston Tea Party had made the threat of 
military tyranny one of the important 
rallying cries for the Patriots. No doubt 
the Patriots exaggerated this threat. It is 
difficult to believe that the British, with 
their own constitutional traditions, had 
any intention of proclaiming a military 
dictatorship over the colonies. Still, the 
fear of military domination was very real 
to eighteenth-century Americans, and 
once the Revolution commenced, they be- 
gan eyeing their own army with the same 
kind of suspicion which they had pre- 
viously directed toward the British army. 
At times they even appeared to fear their 
own army more than they did the British, 
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although in emergencies they usually re- 
laxed these fears. 

Occasionally this suspicion was ex- 
tended by some of the Congressional 
delegates to Washington himself, despite 
his absolutely correct behavior toward 
Congress and toward the various provin- 
cial officials with whom he had to deal. 
As his prestige mounted throughout the 
land after the British evacuation of Bos- 
ton, there was grumbling in Congress that 
too many Americans were forgetting that 
the army and its commander were, after 
all, creatures of Congress. John Adams 
complained more than once of the “‘super- 
stitious veneration” paid to Washington: 
“Although I honor him for his good quali- 
ties, yet in this house I feel myself his 
superior. In private life I shall always 
acknowledge that he is mine. It becomes 
us to attend early to the restraining our 
army.” As he told General Gates, “We 
don’t choose to trust you generals, with 
too much power, for too long time.” And 
Richard Henry Lee, a perpetual worrier 
about Washington’s “infallible divinity,” 
questioned whether it was not dangerous 
“to inculcate and encourage in the peo- 
ple, an idea, that their welfare, safety, and 


glory depend on one man.” 


Most delegates in Congress, however, 
had complete confidence in Washington. 
They realized that he was no Caesar, lust- 
ing to take over. Few would have dis- 
agreed with the entry Landon Carter 
made in his diary in May, 1776: “I never 
knew but one man who resolved not to 
forget the citizen in the soldier or ruler 
and that was G. W., and I am afraid 
I shall not know another.” Washington 
did have occasional brushes with provin- 
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cial authorities. In December, 1775, for 
example, there were complaints that his 
treatment of Massachusetts officials left 
something to be desired. “I cannot charge 
myself with incivility...to the gentle- 
men of this Colony,” declared Washing- 
ton when he heard of the criticism, “but 
if such my conduct appears, I will en- 
deavor at a reformation, as I assure you 
... that I wish to walk in such a line as 
will give most general satisfaction.” Ap- 
parently in the end he did give “general 
satisfaction,” for before he left Boston, 
Massachusetts officials made a special point 
of praising him for the respect he had 
shown the civil constitution of the colony. 

A similar respect characterized Wash- 
ington in all his dealings with the Con- 
tinental Congress. He was in constant 
correspondence with Congress, and nu- 
merous Congressional committees—many 
of them set up at his own suggestion — 
conferred with him on policies through- 
out the war. Invariably he sought the 
advice of the delegates on major deci- 
sions, and when he had to act on his own 
in emergencies he always promptly re- 
ported on what he had done and requested 
Congressional approval. “I am not fond 
of stretching my powers,” he explained; 
“and if the Congress will say, “Thus far 
and no farther you shall go,’ I will promise 
not to offend whilst I continue in their 
service.” 

In the crisis of December, 1776, he was 
forced to take measures for recruiting 
without first clearing through Congress. 
In reporting to Philadelphia, he outlined 
the desperate situation that had forced 
him to act without prior consultation. 


Then he added: 
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It may be said that this is an application for 
powers that are too dangerous to be Intrusted. 
I can only add, that desparate diseases require 
desparate Remedies; and with truth declare, 
that I have no lust after power but wish with 
as much fervency as any man upon this wide 
and extended Continent, for an opportunity 
of turning the Sword into a plow share. .. . 


Congress did more than authorize the 
steps he had taken. About to flee Phila- 
delphia in anticipation of the arrival of 
British troops, it quickly passed a resolu- 
tion granting him “full, ample, and com- 
plete powers” for six months to meet the 
emergency. In granting these extraordi- 
nary powers—powers which Lord George 
Germain declared made Washington the 
“dictator of America” — Congress stated: 
“Happy it is for this country that the 
General of their forces can safely be en- 
trusted with the most unlimited power, 
and neither personal security, liberty or 
property be in the least endangered there- 
by.” Washington’s response was charac- 
teristic: 


Instead of thinking myself freed from all civil 
obligations by this mark of confidence, I shall 
constantly bear in mind that as the sword was 
the last resort for the preservation of our lib- 
erties, so it ought to be the first to be laid aside 
when those liberties are firmly established. 


Ironically, Congress felt compelled at 
one point to administer a gentle rebuke 
to Washington for his “delicacy” in the 
use of the powers granted him. At the 
end of 1777 a series of resolves was passed 
in Congress expressing “deep concern” 
over the breakdown in the army supply 
system. After referring to Washington’s 
restraint in exercising the powers vested 
in him earlier that year, Congress went 
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on to attribuce the supply crisis in part 
“to a delicacy in exerting the military 
authority on the citizens of these states; 
a delicacy, which though highly laudable 
in general, may, on critical exigencies, 
prove destructive to the army and prej- 
udicial to the general liberties of Amer- 
ica.” James Lovell, an indefatigable sniper 
at Washington, was delighted with the 
reprimand. “You could not expect more 
smartness in a Resolve which was meant 
to rap a Demi-G over the knuckles,” he 
told Samuel Adams. Washington accepted 
the rap with good grace. Apologizing for 
his “delicacy,” he explained, with a trace 
of irony, 


I confess I have felt myself greatly embarrassed 
with respect to a vigorous exercise of Military 
power. An ill-placed humanity perhaps and a 
reluctance to give distress may have restrained 
me too far. But these were not all. I have been 
aware of the prevalent jealousy of military 
power, and that this has been considered an Evil 
much to be apprehended even by the best and 
most sensible among us. Under this idea, I have 
been cautious and wished to avoid as much as 
possible any Act that might improve it. 


Was Washington too cautious? And 
was the “prevalent jealousy of military 
power” by civilian officials carried too far? 
Was Samuel Adams being ridiculous when 
he warned in 1776 that a “standing army, 
however it may be at sometimes, is always 
dangerous to the liberties of the people” 
and that it should be “watched with a 
jealous eye”? Or Benjamin Rush when 
he asked whether there were not “Caesars” 
and “Cromwells” in the country? James 
Lovell’s sarcastic proposal that Washing- 
ton be given a blank check to do anything 
he pleased is unquestionably unfair to the 
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Commander in Chief. It is also difficult 
not to marvel at John Adams’ glee over 
the fact that Washington had not taken 
part in the victory at Saratoga: if he had, 
“idolatry and adulation would have been 
unbounded: so excessive as to endanger 
our liberties, for what I know.” Was this 
fear of military tyranny simply a bogey 
conjured up by small-minded men, moti- 
vated more by sectional prejudices and 
jealousies than by a sincere devotion to the 
Revolutionary cause? It is clear that there 
was nothing to fear frém Washington. 
Would it not have been wiser for Congress 
to put aside its distrust of the army and 
concentrate solely on winning the war? 

It is, of course, impossible to know what 
the upshot would have been had Wash- 
ington and Congress followed a different 
course from that which they did follow. 
To the end of the war, the “best and most 
sensible” of the Patriots, to use Washing- 
ton’s words, remained eternally vigilant 
over the military. In the end their vigi- 
lance was fully justified. For the time 
finally came when Washington’s “deli- 
cacy” and Congressional “jealousy” were 
put to a severe test. 

The Revolution, it is too often for- 
gotten, was far from being an easy war. 
The American colonies, without an effec- 
tive central government, without a well- 
organized army or treasury, had taken on 
the strongest power in the world when 
they resorted to arms in 1775. The Con- 
tinental Army, because of short-term 
enlistments, was perpetually on the brink 
of disintegration. The supply problem 
was baffling throughout the war and Val- 
ley Forge, familiar to every schoolboy, 
appears to have been the rule rather than 
the exception. Provincial jealousies weak- 
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ened the authority of Congress, and the 
gradual decline in the caliber of the dele- 
gates brought its prestige to an increas- 
ingly low level as the war went on. By 
the end of the war the national treasury 
was bankrupt, inflation was rampant, the 
army was unpaid, and Congress was help- 
less to raise enough funds even to disband 
the army. There were, in other words, 
fertile grounds for a surge toward dicta- 
torship as a means of bringing order out 
of chaos. The period between the defeat 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781 and 
the final conclusion of peace with Britain 
in 1783 was especially dangerous. In many 
respects it was the truly “critical period” 
of American history. Amid the confusions 
and uncertainties of this period, men like 
General James Varnum began to suggest 
that only an “absolute Monarchy, or a 
military State” could save the country. 
And there were others fully prepared to 
translate these words into a plan of 
action. 

No doubt the best known of these plans 
—or “schemes,” as Washington called 
them — occurs in the letter which Colo- 
nel Lewis Nicola of Pennsylvania wrote 
Washington on May 22, 1782, proposing 
that the Commander-in-Chief, with army 
backing, seize power and establish a 
strong, stable government with himself 
as king. Though it is extremely mislead- 
ing to apply contemporary concepts to 
past historical situations, it seems fair to 
say that what Nicola was actually pro- 
posing was essentially a kind of fascist 
coup akin to Mussolini’s march on Rome. 
Doubtless it would be inaccurate to call 
the Colonel the prototype of the modern 
fascist, though his lack of faith in civilian 
procedures is clear enough. Eminently 
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respectable, so far as we know, he was 
neither fanatic nor demagogue, and he 
appears to have had no lust for sharing in 
the power which he wanted Washington 
to seize. Rather he appears to have been 
the kind of timid citizen who has existed 
at every stage of American history and 
who is always ready to scuttle constitu- 
tional processes at the first sign of an 
emergency. 

Conditions in America at the time he 
wrote Washington were certainly far 
from reassuring, and the grievances of the 
army, foremost in his mind, were impres- 
sive enough. Army pay was months in 
arrears, and since Congress seemed inca- 
pable of meeting its financial obligations, 
Nicola, like many others, felt that he was 
confronted with the “dismal prospect” of 
returning to civilian life, upon the dis- 
banding of the army, in a state of “beg- 
gary.” A man of sixty-five with a family 
to support, he reflected the growing unrest 
in the army during the “critical period” 
after Yorktown when the issue of war 
or peace still hung in the balance. Appar- 
ently on his own — though his views were 
shared by many of his fellow-officers — 
he composed for Washington’s considera- 
tion a scheme by which the army might 
get its just dues and the government of 
the country be placed on a firm founda- 
tion. In a seven-page document, he re- 
viewed the grievances of the army and 
warned that there was a growing senti- 
ment “not to seperate, after the peace, 
till all grievances are redressed, engage- 
ments & promises fulfilled.” Aside from 
army pay, one of the “engagements” Con- 
gress made in 1780 and showed signs of 
welshing on was the promise of half-pay 
for life on retirement to all officers enlist- 
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ing for the duration of the war. But even 
apart from these considerations, Nicola 
judged Congress a miserable failure. After 
all, the army hadn’t been consulted on the 
kind of government under which they 
were living, he told Washington. Was it 
not time for army men, under Washing- 
ton, to take a hand in devising measures 
for governing the country? 

“T own I am not that violent admirer 
of a republican form of government that 
numbers in this country are,” Nicola con- 
fessed. Even absolute monarchy was “more 
beneficial to the existence of a nation,” 
although there was something to be said 
for the “mixed government” of England. 
Perhaps the best solution to the difficulties 
confronting the country would be the 
establishment of a western colony under 
army auspices, “to be formed into a dis- 
tinct State under such mode of govern- 
ment as those military who choose to re- 
move to it may agree on.” In any case, 
the “war must have shewn to all, and to 
military men in particular, the weakness 
of republicks, and the exertions the army 
has been able to make by being under a 
proper head.” Nicola finally got to the 
heart of the matter: Washington, victor 
in war, should “conduct and direct us in 
the smoother paths of peace.” It may be 
expedient for Washington to refrain from 
calling himself king, because many Ameri- 
cans find it difficult to “seperate” the ideas 
of tyranny and monarchy; at any rate, 
Washington should lead the army in a 
movement to reconstitute the government 
of the land under any title he might 
choose to assume. “Republican bigots,” 
concluded Nicola, would undoubtedly 
consider his plan as “meriting fire and 
fagots” if they got wind of it, but he 
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trusted Washington to keep it in strict 
confidence until the time came to act. 

One would like to have seen Washing- 
ton’s face as he read this communication 
at his headquarters in Newburgh. Nicola 
had misread his man completely. None 
of the “delicacy” with which Washington 
dealt with civilian authorities was present 
in his response to Nicola’s scheme. If 
he did not at once consign Nicola to “fire 
and fagots,” he reacted in a tone of anger 
and disdain that would have warmed the 
hearts of “Republican bigots” throughout 
the land. Shocked that such ideas as Nicola 
outlined should be circulating in the army, 
Washington replied immediately and also 
took the unusual precaution of having his 
two aides countersign the file draft of his 
letter. His reply is, according to the his- 
torian Channing, “possibly, the grandest 
single thing in his whole career,” and it 
deserves to be quoted in full: 


With a mixture of great surprise and aston- 
ishment, I read with attention the sentiments 
you have submitted to my perusal. Be assured 
Sir, mo occurrence in the course of the War, 
has given me more painful sensations than your 
information of there being such ideas existing 
in the Army as you have expressed, and I must 
view with abhorrence and reprehend with se- 
verity. For the present the communication of 
them will rest in my own bosom, unless some 
further agitation of the matter, shall make a 
disclosure necessary. 

I am much at a loss to conceive what part 
of my conduct could have given encourage- 
ment to an address which to me seems big with 
the greatest mischiefs that can befall my Coun- 
try. If I am not deceived in myself, you could 
not have found a person to whom your schemes 
were more disagreeable; at the same time in 
justice to my own feelings I must add that no 
Man possesses a more sincere wish to see ample 
justice done to the Army than I do, and as far 
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as my powers and influence in a constitutional 
way may extend, they shall be employed to the 
utmost of my abilities to effect, should there 
be any occasion. 

Let me conjure you then, if you have any 
regard for your Country, for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your Mind, and never com- 
municate, as from yourself, or any one else, a 
sentiment of like nature. 


Nicola did indeed communicate with 
Washington again. But there were no fur- 
ther references to “sentiments of like 
nature.” In a state of extreme agitation, 
he dashed off a letter of apology for hav- 
ing made such proposals. Then, worried 
lest this letter had been too confused, he 
sent off another imploring Washington to 
clear him of “every suspicion of harbour- 
ing sinister designs.” Still reeling from the 
impact of Washington’s reply, he wrote 
again to disavow the ideas he advanced 
in his original letter. At this point we can 
take our leave of the unhappy Colonel 
Nicola. He was notably absent in the 
crisis that developed at Newburgh, New 
York, a few months later. 

The Newburgh crisis of March, 1783, 
grew out of the same conditions that had 
impelled Nicola to broach his scheme 
of the previous May. The army was still 
unpaid, nothing had been done about the 
promise of half-pay to the officers, and a 
majority of the soldiers, with the conclu- 
sion of peace and disbanding of the army 
in sight, faced the prospect of returning 
home without money, credit, or jobs. 
Washington, as he reminded Nicola, was 
by no means insensible to the plight of the 
army. Again and again he wrote Congress 
urging prompt action, and to his brother 


he revealed his own growing impatience 
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with the dilatoriness of Congress. “The 
army as usual is without pay, and a great 
part of the soldiery without shirts, and 
tho’ the patience of them is equally 
threadbare, it seems to be a matter of small 
concern to those at a distance.” Then he 
added somewhat bitterly: “In truth, if 
one was to hazard an opinion on this sub- 
ject, it would be, that the army having 
contracted a habit of encountering dis- 
tress and difficulties, and of living with- 
out money, it would be injurious to it, to 
introduce other customs.’’ Tension 
mounted at Newburgh on the Hudson, 
where Washington’s main forces had been 
stationed after Yorktown, and so alarmed 
was Washington at the restlessness of his 
men that he stayed at Newburgh that 
winter instead of going to Mount Vernon 
as he had planned. 

On Monday, March 10, 1783, the crisis 
finally came to a head. On that day an 
anonymous circular appeared in the New- 
burgh camp summoning the officers to a 
meeting the following day to consider 
measures “to obtain that redress of griev- 
ances which they seem to have solicited 
in vain.” At the same time, an unsigned 
address to the officers started circulating 
in the camp urging the army to take 
forceful action. It was an eloquent ad- 
dress; Washington later admitted that “in 
point of composition, in elegance and 
force of expression” it had “rarely been 
equalled in the English language,” and 
Timothy Pickering called it “so truly 
Junian a composition.” 

The writer began by describing himself 
as a “fellow-soldier” whose “past suffer- 
ings have been as great, and whose future 
fortunes may be as desperate” as those of 
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the rest of the army. Until lately, he had 
“believed in the justice of his country.” 


But faith has its limits as well as temper; and 
there are points, beyond which neither can be 
stretched without sinking into cowardice or 
plunging into credulity. To be tame and unpro- 
voked, when injuries press hard upon you, is 
more than weakness; but to look up for kinder 
usage, without one manly effort of your own, 
would fix your character, and show the world 
how richly you deserve those chains you broke. 


Has not the army begged Congress “in 
the meek language of entreating memo- 
rials” long enough? If this is the way you 
are treated now, how will it be “when 
those very swords, the instruments and 
companions of your glory, shall be taken 
from your sides?” The hour has arrived 
to abandon the “milk-and-water” style 
and carry your appeal “from the justice 
to the fears of government.” “Assume a 
bolder tone, and suspect the man” — 
Washington —“‘who would advise to 
more moderation and longer forbear- 
ance.” It is time to draw up your “last 
remonstrance” and inform Congress that 
the army has its alternatives: “If peace, 


that nothing shall separate you from your 
arms but death. If war, that courting the 
auspices and inviting the direction of your 
illustrious leader, you will retire to some 
unsettled country, smile in your turn, ‘and 


mock when their fear cometh on. 

The appeal of the address was tremen- 
dous. Timothy Pickering observed that 
it was read throughout the camp “with 
admiration, and talked of with rapture!” 
But in a letter to his wife he added: “... 
should rashness govern the proceedings, 
the consequences may be such as are dread- 
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ful even in idea. God forbid the event 
should be so calamitous.” 

It is difficult to say with certainty who 
were the leaders in the movement to stir 
up the army at Newburgh. By his own 
admission many years later, Major John 
Armstrong, aide-de-camp to General Ho- 
ratio Gates, was the author of the call for 
a “last remonstrance.” It is obvious, how- 
ever, that more important figures were 
lurking in the background. It is possible 
that General Gates was at the head of the 
movement. Washington himself was con- 
vinced that the “old leaven” — the “‘Con- 
way Cabal” that had attempted to replace 
him with Gates early in the war — was at 
work again. But he also suspected that 
the conspiracy originated in Philadelphia. 
It was significant to him that the trouble 
began shortly after the arrival of a “‘cer- 
tain gentleman” — Colonel Walter Stew- 
art — from Philadelphia. It is “generally 
believed,” Washington wrote a friend, 
that “the Scheme was not only planned, 
but also digested and matured in Phila- 
delphia,” and he referred to rumors that 
public creditors were looking to the army 
to use its influence “in order to compel 
the Public, particularly the delinquent 
States, to do justice to creditors” both 
within and outside of the army. In a letter 
to Hamilton, he repeated his suspicion 
that the plot had been hatched in Phila- 
delphia, and he commented that there was 
“something very misterious, in this busi- 
ness.” 

There was nothing very “misterious” 
in the desire of public creditors generally 
to have their accounts settled by Congress. 
How far they were willing to go in utiliz- 
ing the army to frighten the states and 
Congress into taking action will perhaps 
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never be known. It is clear that some 
members of Congress were aware of the 
possibilities. Shortly before the anony- 
mous address was issued in Newburgh, 
Alexander Hamilton had written Wash- 
ington to say that the situation was a 
“very interesting one.” “I need not ob- 
serve how far the temper and situation of 
the army may make it so,” he added. 
Congress, he went on to say, was not gov- 
erned by “reason or foresight” and was 
not likely to take “proper measures.” An 
“embarrassing scene” was bound to even- 
tuate in which it would be difficult to 
keep the army “within the bounds of 
moderation.” What, then, to do? Wash- 
ington should use his influence, not to 
check the army, “but rather, by the inter- 
vention of confidential and prudent per- 
sons, to take the direction of them.” But 
this should not be done openly. Like Con- 
gress some years before, Hamilton ad- 
verted to Washington’s “delicacy” in such 
matters; carried to extremes, it prevented 
his espousing the army’s interests “with 
sufficient warmth.” The great “desidera- 
tum,” he concluded, was the establishment 
of general funds for paying off public 
creditors, including the army, and “in 
this, the influence of the army, properly 
directed, may co-operate.” 

How far Hamilton was prepared to go 
in uniting public creditors with the army 
in order to bring pressure on Congress it 
is impossible to say. It is worth noting, 
however, that even after the Newburgh 
crisis had passed, Hamilton told Washing- 
ton: “I confess, could force avail, I should 
almost wish to see it employed. I have an 
indifferent opinion of the honesty of this 
country, and ill forebodings as to its fu- 
ture system.” If Washington suspected 
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that Hamilton was involved in the New- 
burgh scheme, he gave no sign of it. In 
replying to Hamilton’s earlier communi- 
cation, he admitted that the “predica- 
ment, in which I stand as a citizen and 
soldier, is as critical and delicate as can 
well be conceived,” but he insisted that 
he was under “no great apprehension” 
that the army would exceed “the bounds 
of moderation.” 

If Hamilton’s intentions at the time of 
the Newburgh crisis are unclear, there is 
no mistaking the sentiments of Gouver- 
neur Morris, assistant superintendent of 
finance, at this time. In a letter to John 
Jay in January, 1783, he said frankly: 


The army have swords in their hands. You 
know enough of the history of mankind to 
know much more than I have said, and possibly 
much more than they themselves yet think of. 
I will add, however, that I am glad to see 
things in their present train. Depend on it, good 
will arise from the situation to which we are 
hastening. And this you may rely on, that my 
efforts will not be wanting. I pledge myself to 
you on the present occasion, and although I 
think it probable that much of convulsion will 
ensue, yet it must terminate in giving to gov- 


ernment that power, without which govern-* 


ment is but a name. 

— - 
To General Nathanael Greene, then sta- 
tioned in the South, Morris was even more 
frank. There was no likelihood, he told 
Greene, that the states would make the 
requisite grants of funds to Congress for 
paying off its debts, “unless the army be 
united and determined in the pursuit of 
it; and unless they be firmly supported, 
and as firmly support the other public 
creditors.” To General Henry Knox he 
wrote in a similar vein. Fortunately, 
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neither Knox nor Greene was willing to 
follow the dangerous course indicated by 
the assistant superintendent of finance. 
“As the present constitution is so defec- 
tive,” responded Knox, “why do not you 
great men call the people together, and 
tell them so? That is, to have a convention 
of the States to form a better constitution? 
This appears to us, who have a superfi- 
cial view only, to be the most efficacious 
remedy.” And Greene pointed out what 
should have been obvious to Morris: 
“When soldiers advance without author- 
ity, who can halt them?” Whether Ham- 
ilton and Morris were directly involved in 
the crisis that developed at Newburgh it 
is impossible to say on the basis of exist- 
ing records. Certainly they were aware of 
the ominous unrest in the army and they 
were at least willing to contemplate the 
possibility of exploiting it in the interest 
of strong government. What they failed 
to realize was that they were playing with 
fire. Washington, usually ranked several 
pegs below Hamilton in intellectual ca- 
pacity, sized up the situation at once. 
Thoroughly alarmed at the anonymous 
papers of March 10, he acted without 
delay. In his general orders for March 11, 
he characterized the call for an officers’ 
meeting as “irregular and disorderly”; he 
did not, however, cancel the meeting. 
Realizing, as he said afterward, that it was 
easier “to divert from a wrong to a right 
path, than it is to recall the hasty and fatal 
steps which have already been taken,” he 
simply postponed it until Saturday. At 
noon on that day, the officers were to 
hear the report of a committee which 
had returned from a conference with 
Congress and, “after mature delibera- 
tion,” decide what further measures 
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should be taken. Reporting the situa- 
tion to Congress with “inexpressible con- 
cern,” Washington explained what he had 
done “‘to rescue the foot, that stood wav- 
ering on the precipice of despair, from 
taking those steps, which would have led 
to the abyss of misery....” Following 
Washington’s general order of March 11, 
a second anonymous address to the officers 
appeared in which the writer noted that 
Washington’s order sanctioned the meet- 
ing called for in the original address. 
Until now, the writer said with some 
bitterness, Washington has given the army 
“good wishes alone.” Now, at long last, 
his general order gives “system to your 
proceedings, and stability to your 
resolves.” 

At noon on March 15, 1783, was 
enacted one of the most memorable scenes 
in American history. At the appointed 
hour the officers, their patience with Con- 
gress worn “threadbare,” their minds still 
inflamed with the appeal of the Newburgh 
addresses, assembled in Newburgh “New 
Building” to hear their Commander in 
Chief. Washington began somewhat 
uncertainly — “his anxiety,” he had told 
one of his staff, “prevented him from 
sleeping one moment the preceding night” 
— by apologizing for his presence at the 
meeting. It was necessary, however, for 
him to say something to the officers about 
the anonymous papers circulating in the 
camp. In order to do this “with greater 
perspicuity,” he had committed his 
thoughts to writing and “with the indul- 
gence of his brother officers” he would 
take the liberty of reading from a pre- 
pared text. Taking a manuscript out of 
his pocket, he began reading: “Gentlemen, 
by an anonymous summons, an attempt 


has been made to convene you together. 
How inconsistent with the rules of pro- 
priety, how unmilitary and how subver- 
sive to all order and discipline, let the 
good sense of the army decide.” 

At this point — although observers are 
not in complete agreement as to exactly 
when this happened — he paused for a 
moment, as though he were having dif- 
ficulty with the manuscript, then reached 
into his pocket and drew out his spectacles. 
Apologizing for the interruption, he 
remarked quietly: “I have already grown 
gray in the service of my country. I 
am now going blind.” The room became 
deathly still as he resumed. “My God!” 
he cried, “What can this writer have in 
view by recommending such measures? 
Can he be a friend to the army? Can he be 
a friend to this country? Rather is he not 
an insidious foe... plotting the ruin of 
both by sowing the seeds of discord and 
separation between the civil and military 
powers of this continent?” After pointing 
out the “physical impossibility” of carry- 
ing out either alternative suggested by 
the anonymous writer — marching on 
Congress or withdrawing to the West — 
Washington turned angrily to the advice 
of the writer “to suspect the man, who 
shall recommend moderate measures and 
longer forbearance”: 


I spurn it, as every man who regards that lib- 
erty, and reveres that justice for which we 
contend, undoubtedly must. For, if men are to 
be precluded from offering their sentiments on 
a matter, which may involve the most serious 
and alarming consequences, that can invite the 
consideration of mankind, reason is of no use 
to us; the freedom of speech may be taken 
away, and, numb and silent, we may be led 
away like sheep to the slaughter. 
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Congress, Washington insisted, would 
eventually see that “complete justice” 
was done the army. Its efforts to raise 
funds “have been unwearied, and will 
not cease” until they are successful. Fur- 
thermore, Washington himself would do 
everything he could “‘so far as may be done 
consistently with the great duty I owe to 
my country, and those powers we are 
bound to respect” to see that the army 
received its just dues. In return, the army 
was requested to “rely on the plighted 
faith” of the country and “place a full 
confidence in the purity of the intentions 
of Congress.” 


By thus determining and thus acting, you will 
pursue the plain and direct road to the attain- 
ment of your wishes; you will defeat the insid- 
ious designs of our enemies, who are compelled 
to resort from open force to secret artifice; 
you will give one more distinguished proof of 
unexampled patriotism and patient virtue, ris- 
ing superior to the pressure of the most com- 
plicated sufferings; and you will, by the 
dignity of your conduct, afford occasion for 
posterity to say, when speaking of the glorious 
example you have exhibited to mankind, “Had 
this day been wanting, the world had never 
seen the last stage of perfection to which 
human nature is capable of attaining.” 


According to David Humphreys, it 
was a “proud day for the army.” Wash- 
ington appeared “unspeakably greater” 
on this occasion “than ever he did before.” 
“Never, through all the war, did his Excel- 
lency achieve a greater victory than on 
this occasion,” said General Schuyler after- 
ward. “The whole assembly were in tears 
at the conclusion of his address. I rode 
with General Knox to his quarters in 
absolute silence, because of the solemn 
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impression on our minds.” “It is needless 
for me to say any thing of this produc- 
tion,” commented Major Shaw; “it speaks 
for itself.”” Like Humphreys, Shaw 
thought Washington had never seemed 
more impressive than on this occasion. 


On other occasions he has been supported by 
the exertions of an army and the countenance 
of his friends; but in this he stood single and 
alone. There was no saying where the passions 
of an army, which were not a little inflamed 
might lead. ... Under these circumstances, he 
appeared, not at the head of his troops, but as it 
were in opposition to them; and for a dreadful 
moment the interests of the army and its Gen- 
eral seemed to be in competition! He spoke— 
every doubt was dispelled, and the tide of pa- 
triotism rolled again in its wonted course. Illus- 
trious man! What he says of the army may 
with equal justice be applied to his own char- 
acter, “Had this day been wanting, the world 
had never seen the last stage of perfection to 
which human nature is capable of attaining.” 


After Washington had withdrawn, the 
officers proceeded to adopt a series of reso- 
lutions expressing their “unshaken confi- 
dence” in Congress and rejecting with 
“abhorrence” and “disdain” the “infa- 
mous propositions” contained in the 
anonymous addresses. “I have ever con- 
sidered,” wrote David Cobb, one of Wash- 
ington’s aides, many years later, “that the 
United States are indebted for their repub- 
lican form of government solely to the 
firm and determined republicanism of 
General Washington at this time.” 

A few weeks later, the end of the war 
was officially proclaimed, and the army 
began to disband. After delivering his 
farewell address to the principal officers 
still remaining at headquarters, Washing- 
ton set out for Annapolis to surrender the 
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commission he had accepted from Con- 
gress eight years before. The ceremony, 
as worked out by a Congressional com- 
mittee of three, was to be a formal demon- 
stration of the supremacy of civil author- 
ity over the military in the newly inde- 
pendent nation. With this plan Wash- 
ington was, of course, in full accord. 

At noon on December 23, 1783, Wash- 
ington entered the Hall of Congress, 
crowded with spectators, civilian and mili- 
tary, and took the place assigned him. 
After a brief pause, Thomas Mifflin, Presi- 
dent of Congress, announced that Con- 
gress was ready to receive his communica- 
tion. Washington thereupon rose and 
began reading his prepared address: 


The great events on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I now 
have the honor of offering my sincere congrat- 
ulations to Congress, and of presenting myself 
before them, to surrender into their hands the 
trust committed to me, and to claim the in- 
dulgence of retiring from the service of my 
country. 


With increasing emotion, he continued 
for a few brief paragraphs, paused for a 
moment to regain his composure, then 
concluded simply: 


Having now finished the work assigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action; and, 
bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whose orders I have long acted, I 
here offer my commission, and take my leave 
of all the employments of public life. 


Delivering his commission to the Presi- 
dent, he returned to his place and received, 
standing, the response of Congress, deliv- 
ered by the President, who remained 
seated: 
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Sir: the United States in Congress assembled 
receive with emotions too affecting for utter- 
ance the solemn resignation of the authorities 
under which you have led their troops with 
success through a perilous and doubtful war. 
Called upon to defend its invaded rights, you 
accepted the sacred charge before it had formed 
alliances, and while it was without funds or a 
government to support you. You have con- 
ducted the great military contest with wisdom 
and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights 
of the civil power through all disaster and 
change... 


The secretary of Congress then delivered 
a copy of the President’s address to Wash- 
ington, who then took his leave. The next 
morning he left Annapolis and hastened 
down to Mount Vernon. “The scene is 
at last closed,” he wrote Governor Clinton 
of New York, “I feel myself eased of a 
load of public care. I hope to spend the 
remainder of my days in cultivating the 
affections of good men, and in the prac- 
tice of the domestic virtues.” 

As we know, the “load of public care” 
was to be placed on his shoulders again 
before long and he was to render further 
services to his country as head of the new 
government inaugurated in 1789. But 
without a doubt his most important work 
had been accomplished before he became 
President of the United States. By his 
unwavering loyalty to the Revolutionary 
cause, his judicious use of the powers 
granted him by Congress during the war, 
by his response to Nicola and his han- 
dling of the Newburgh crisis—in short, 
by his constant regard for the “rights 
of the civil power through all disaster and 
changes” — Washington had, with his 
immense prestige, helped establish consti- 
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tutional processes firmly in the American the fact that the Puritan Revolution in 
system and had advanced the cause of | England had its Cromwell, the French 
“government of, by, and for civilians” Revolution its Napoleon, and the Russian 
to which the Revolution was dedicated. Revolution its Lenin and Stalin. The 
People who like to generalize about revo- | American Revolution, fortunately, had its 
lutions in history often call attention to Washington. 


Mount Ararat 


CECIL GRAY 


On what indifferent skyway flies the bird? 
The time seemed right: the flaming tide 
receded into scattered pools, 

the scorched earth greened where sunlight 
flaked away the blackout paint. God knows, 
she left as if she were as anxious 

to be free of the stifling ark as we. 


Among the strangely chosen there were those 
who said she was too frail a forager 

to trust with so much hope. This time 

the promises would fail: where would you seek 
an olive in this withered land? 

She will come back, they said, if she comes 
back at all, dull-eyed from seeing nothing, 
nothing in her beak. 


Old Faith alone looks helpless now indeed. 
O Noah, Noah! Rake through the smoldering wreckage 


of the holocaust to see if watchful Chance 
preserved an olive seed! 
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The Edge of the Fountain 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


ON THE TERRACE of the Bolero, Dr. Edwin 
Woodley sat looking out over the Copaca- 
bana Beach, sipping a cafezinho. He did 
this often now after his afternoon class at 
the University of Brazil since it gave him 
back that largesse of soul which he had 
preserved as carefully as he could through 
his forty-five years. 

One could tell at a glance that he was a 
person of culture and intelligence. His 
baldness merely served to increase an im- 
posing intellectuality as though incessant 
thought had cleared away the tangle and 
growth of hair in order that the bone 
structure might shine through more 
powerfully, and his skin, though of a pink 
and pleasing good health, showed no trace 
of jowls. It was a face reminiscent in over- 
all impression, though the detail was dif- 
ferent, of the shorn power, the denuded 
grace, the handsome, glowing mentality 
which appear in some of the photographs 
of Henry James — on whom, so it hap- 
pened, Dr. Woodley was an authority. 

This was the fourth week of eight 
which he was spending in Rio on leave 
from his professorship at Northeastern to 
teach a seminar group and deliver some 
public lectures on Hawthorne, Melville, 
Poe, Whitman, Dickinson, James, and the 
other “greats” of American literature. He 
was there on invitation from the Brazilian 
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Government, the sort of “guest” whom 
our State Department underwrites, allow- 
ing the entertaining country to save face 
by paying a token part of the expense 
involved. 

As it happened, however, Dr. Woodley 
had been having an extremely difficult 
time extracting even this small gesture of 
the University’s faith in him. Conse- 
quently he had been forced to go from 
one to another to see about the matter, 
each man seeming to be an office without 
an occupation, until it had all come to 
be a little sinister, like an anecdote from 
a Kafka story, as though there were a 
monstrous tyrant behind all the rooms of 
officialdom to whom he must pay some 
particularly degrading tribute before he 
could receive his due. 

Matters were not helped at all by the 
fact that the Director of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, his immediate sponsor, was 
visible but nonaccessible. He was a fat 
white worm of a man with sorrowful black 
eyes, but apparently someone to be reck- 
oned with, a clever master of political 
maneuver who never got up until twelve 
o’clock in order to catch the world at the 
height of things. It was he who started 
the process of passing Dr. Woodley from 
hand to hand as though the incorruptible 
American might thus be worn down into 
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some amenable shape of moral fatigue and 
capitulation. 

Moreover, neither the University nor 
the Embassy, which took a dim view of 
professors and aesthetes scurrying around 
in time of war, had provided any public- 
ity for the public lectures; and, though 
these were brilliant, quite the best that 
any American had brought there, Dr. 
Woodley found himself faced by a rapidly 
dwindling audience dropping like beads 
from a broken string until there was the 
mortifying experience of catching oneself 
“counting the house” as though in some 
evil sort of way the number of heads 
present was to signify the right of sur- 
vival, the whole business becoming finally 
a kind of spiritual Inquisition. 

These strata of the situation in Rio 
streaked Dr. Woodley’s mood as he looked 
out over the water, letting the gulls draw 
the delicate strands of his loneliness to 
some indeterminate point. He was neither 
Embassy, nor Colony, nor the professional 
man with a demonstrable and practical 
defense of his presence, the engineer, the 
sanitation man, the expert of one kind or 
another. Nor, of course, could he align 
himself with the most powerful group of 
all, the businessmen who had swarmed 
into Rio on the waves of the war, making 
deals on the one hand, preaching democ- 
racy on the other, each one like a taut rope 
of the American way, stretching the ma- 
terial of the Idea to include everyone like 
a sort of mythic parachute that would 
save the world. Such an intellectual cover- 
all Dr. Woodley detested, and he had re- 
fused to dangle in the big balloon of mis- 
representation and nonsense with all the 
rest. 
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It was curious in a way that he should 
be in Rio at all—he admitted that to 
himself freely — recognizing the mixture 
of motives not altogether fitting into a 
single pattern. The decision to come to 
Brazil was one of his freer, more impul- 
sive, basic moves — perhaps an uncon- 
scious answer to the chaos of the war, im- 
pelled by the notion that order and the 
sense of beauty as well should be tested 
in such a time. Perhaps, also uncon- 
sciously, he had a “southern exposure” in 
his soul, brought up as he had been in the 
cold country of Minnesota, and there was 
an unrecognized desire to warm himself 
in a more ardent and beguiling climate. 
Possibly the lure of Rio, a word blent of 
dazzling beaches, dark folk, the moistures 
and fecundities of desire, had stirred in 
him the slumbering wish to wear the 
many-colored robe of abandon. 

His reflections as he finished his cafe- 
zinho and called for another had become 
more agreeable. Yes, thank God, he told 
himself, life and discipline had done that 
much for him. He knew how to dismiss 
the unpleasant as well as to force himself 
to return to it. And, in spite of the Min- 
istry’s anonymous bewilderments, the 
Embassy’s indifference, he was determined 
to find the Brazilian experience reward- 
ing — he would enjoy himself and get his 
work done. He would possess Rio, its 
startling crudities and unexpected beau- 
ties, mainly, as he had observed, trans- 
plantings from Europe, the old garden of 
the imagination to which he had been for 
so many summers a passionate pilgrim. 
And he would observe the people, get to 
know them whenever possible, learn some 
snatches of their language, and become an 
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aficionado of the best that was in them. 
All that mattered, as Ezra Pound had said, 
was “the quality of the affection.” 

As this caressive mood spread gently 
around him, he turned, looked out beyond 
the crowd again, over the crushed white 
of the surf, to the far emptiness of the 
ocean’s sweep, assuaging himself with its 
containment. But, abruptly, he was 
brought back, for there had been a thump 
near by like the sound of a heavy fruit 
falling upon stone. 

A woman sat down clumsily in the 
chair on the other side of the wicker table. 
She was not one of those Dr. Woodley had 
been resting his eyes on, the lovely Carioca 
girls who were like sticks of perfume on a 
simmering fire of pleasure, but looked in- 
deed as though she had been cast down 
in anger, a lump of humanity, seeming 
all the more fleshly solid from having 
struck the sides of the world too often 
before arriving at what was apparently 
the bottom but which might yet give 
away into lower storeys of disaster. 

“Monsieur,” she said, shifting heavily 
from her crumpled position, her whole 
body bulging from the chair like a final 
belching sigh. “I want to talk to you.” She 
leaned forward in a conspiratorial hunch. 
“You will give me a few moments of 
your time, no?” It was curious that she 
combined French address and English dis- 
course, the latter spoken with the intona- 
tion and accent of some école of long ago, 
giving Dr. Woodley the impression that 
she had mistaken his identity. 

“Pardon me, Madame,” he said, rising 
hastily, aware that his neatness, his mod- 
est blue suit presented an unusual contrast 
to her dishabille, creating the tension of 
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two worlds in the little café. “I’m sorry. 
Perhaps I have taken your table.” 

“No, no, no, Monsieur,” she said with 
unexpected violence. “Sit down, please. I 
want to talk with you. You are an Ameri- 
can, no? Then you can help me.” The 
inert mask strained for a smile as though 
the lips were loaded with stone. 

“What is it that I can do for you, 
Madame?” he asked as he sat down slowly. 
“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” But the 
signal of handout flashed ahead and he 
began to feel wary, fumbling at the same 
time toward his pocket. 

Another careful look at the woman 
confirmed him in his first impression. She 
was unmistakably European, naturally a 
refugee, one of the lonely and forlorn 
horde which he had seen in the streets. 
Over the wisps of sandy gray hair, she 
wore an old blue sun-scorched tam which 
gave her an even more squashed and 
dumpy look at the same time that it 
seemed to have shorn her of the halo of 
civilization which beautifully coifed hair 
gives to women. It was the head-covering, 
even the helmet, of necessity, the down- 
ward fall. Her woolen trench coat bore no 
relation to the weather, for the afternoon 
was warm. Apparently it was worn con- 
stantly, even slept in like the pelt of an 
animal—a rumpled, dismal affair of 
dingy tan, smudged with tawny beach 
sand of some abandoned siesta or evening 
sleep of a demoralized sense of locality. 
There was a brooch of red and white crys- 
tal at the neckline, rather chic in its time 
perhaps, but a horrendous gee-gaw now, 
a gaudy pustule of life’s deceit. There 
were also visible between the lapels of the 
coat and below its border the remains of 
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a silk dress like a tattered flag of her 
ancien régime. Beneath, the bony poles of 
bare legs, burnt black as mummy-flesh by 
the sun, pushed down into the filthy 
swaddling of a pair of old sneakers. 

Out of this packed imagery of degen- 
eration the face loomed somewhat, but 
not greatly, startling in its sense of life 
not all yet hammered back into the animal 
pulp. This was most frightening of all to 
Dr. Woodley, the flicker, the spasm of 
humanity, which was worse than death, 
like the twitch of an insect jolting the 
mind into a last-minute appraisal and re- 
gret for that snapping at one point in its 
network of the basic thread which unites 
all living things. 

“You must help me, Monsieur,” she 
said. “I have been wronged, horribly mis- 
treated. They have beat me, they have put 
me in jail. They are pigs, these brasileiros, 
filthy pigs! Look at me, Monsieur. I am a 
woman of class, I am a graduate of the 
Sorbonne. But look at me. See what they 
have done!” The face puckered up in a 
grimace of tears which would not flow, 
but the effect, summoning more strength 
of passion than could be spared, had the 
force of a phantom geyser. “But you, 
Monsieur. You have a good face. You will 
help me, yes?” 

“But — but, Madame. I do not know 
you,” Dr. Woodley said, with reluctance, 
feeling curiously ashamed a moment after. 
“I’m afraid I don’t know what your 
trouble is.” 

“But you will help. You can help me. 
You are an American!” The last word she 
flung at him like a dash of some final 
stimulant as she watched the closing ex- 
pression of doubt, mistrust, and bewilder- 
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ment. And then the wells of communica- 
tion, throttled so long, rose in a shrill babel 
of French, English, German, Portuguese, 
as though the fusion of all language, ris- 
ing and gorging the disused tube of the 
throat, were necessary to lift the mighty 
wail of her heart. 

The rushing spout of words attracted a 
white-coated waiter who, evidently fa- 
miliar with the woman, started to usher 
her out. She cringed at the sight of him, 
refocused her face and gave him a wither- 
ing look that died of its own extrava- 
gance. Dr. Woodley waved the man away 
vigorously, maintaining his grip on an 
impulse which might have taken just such 
an opening of escape as had been offered it. 

“Go ahead, Madame. I’m listening. I 
assure you no one will disturb us,” he 
said, but the very connivance which he 
thereby cast around the unknown, this at 
least provisional acceptance without pos- 
sessing the facts, was disturbing, for it put 
him in league with the chimeras of 
destiny. 


“Oh, Monsieur, thank you, thank you. 
You are not like the others. I have found 
a true American at last,” she sighed, and 
laid on the table a greasy handbag, stuffed 
out of all proportion like a peasant’s sack, 
a swollen tumor of her wanderings. 


Then the story came out in ejacula- 
tions, rivulets, sudden passionate torrents 
of accusation and limp stretches of self- 
pity — disconnected, rambling, splenetic, 
febrile. It aroused a strangely glimmering 
feeling of the havoc from which all ideas 
must once have raised themselves. The 
words rose free, rational, and shining, 
cleansed of the entangling muck for a 
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moment, and then sank back to the dif- 
fusion and defeat of their struggle. 

But in spite of the thrashings of her 
distress, the fragments of a past emerged. 
It appeared that she was not French, but 
Yugoslavian, having come to Paris with 
her daughter many years ago after the 
death of her husband. With income from 
work she obtained there, they had lived 
happily, using their free time to take 
courses at the Sorbonne, discovering all 
sorts of hidden affinities with the French, 
content to be expatriates forever. But the 
war had thrown them into a panic, and 
they had escaped to Lisbon just before the 
fall of Paris. There they had waited on 
the ominous threshold, pondering the pos- 
sibilities endlessly, finally deciding on sep- 
arate explorations into the immediate fu- 
ture, a division calculated to avoid a single 
catastrophic defeat. The daughter, a suc- 
cessful photographer in Paris, was to go 
to New York, being perhaps more able to 
buck the bewildering enormity of the 
city, whereas she was to seek the more 
genial climate of the south, and the one 
who fared better would send for the other 
in a final healing of sundered forces. 

As it turned out, there had been noth- 
ing in Rio for her. The city appalled her 
as blatantly primitive or superficially civ- 
ilized, a jungle travesty of Europe. Unlike 
many of the refugees who had scurried 
under the cynical protection of gran finos, 
she could not pay lip service and had gone 
down, down, making, as it were, an exca- 
vation into ultimate possibilities of misery 
until her life had become a temporary 
footing in darkness down which the aim- 
less hand was lured to throw a stone. 
Her daughter had done better, though 
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her position too was extremely precarious, 
and it was a question, not yet resolved, 
as to whether she should let go of the 
slender rope from which she dangled, go 
to Brazil and get her mother, only perhaps 
to flounder with her in a final embrace of 
defeat, or stay in New York and hold on 
with all her might until some feasible way 
of reunion could be worked out. 

“All that I want, Monsieur, is just a 
visa,” she said finally, and the last word 
fell from her mouth like a jewel hoarded 
there. “I have talked and talked with your 
Consul. And now they will not let me see 
him. I have not enough money, he says. 
I tell him that I have a lovely, kind daugh- 
ter who will take care of me. But, no, no, 
he says. There would not be enough. She 
cannot guarantee my support, and I would 
only make her starve. I weep and cry, and 
he tells me the truth. There is a matter 
of your record with the police, Madame, 
he says. They have told him I am crazy. 
Twice I have been in jail already because 
I do not like the government here, because 
I want to go to America. And they beat 
me and tell me I am crazy.” 

“Well, Madame, I am very sorry to hear 
this. If you think I can help, I'll see the 
Consul tomorrow,” Dr. Woodley said, for 
he could not deny this woman. Every- 
thing he believed in told him that he 
should not. “Perhaps he’ll listen to me. 
Perhaps—” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Monsieur,” 
she broke in. “You will do it for me. You 
will get me the visa!” 

And then her speech went to pieces 
altogether, mingling past, present, premo- 
nitions of the future, dashed against each 
other in negating phrases. Dr. Woodley 
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did not know what to think. He wanted 
to feel for her, to take her side. But per- 
haps she was mad after all. It was getting 
late, and he excused himself, leaving her 
babbling and burbling like an old caul- 
dron of despair and vengeance. 

Standing in the bus line tumid with the 
crowds of a war society, he was aston- 
ished to see that the woman had added 
herself, a grimy, dessicated segment, to 
the fat caterpillar of people strung out 
along the walk. Well, she, too, must be 
going somewhere, but the whole thing had 
begun to give him a sticky, crawling feel- 
ing, and he longed for his bath and dinner. 
As though waiting for a receptive mood, 
the voice of one of the “authorities” with 
which his mind was stored, Santayana, the 
old philosopher among the Blue Nuns of 
Rome, quite unexpectedly drifted into re- 
call: “It is possible to love human beings 
only in solitude.” But he rejected it 
promptly, as he had always done, contest- 
ing the Olympian aloofness of such de- 
tachment. 

Once ensconced in a seat buttressed by 
a rather gross Brazilian, he glanced behind 
him occasionally and saw her, still mut- 
tering away, waving, smiling, then look- 
ing at him blankly, while the gray bus 
lurched along frantically. As he got out at 
the hotel with relief, he remembered that 
she had forgotten the most important 
thing of all. She had never given him 
her name! All that run-on talk and not 
the final words that say, “I am.” 

When he had bathed and had dined in 
the lovely salon of the Gloria, a place of 
enchantment, a turret of pleasure on an 
angry hill, he felt much better, letting the 
plumes of his feelings shake out their ra- 
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diance again with that focus on the agree- 
able and beautiful, as long as circum- 
stances permitted, which more than once 
had “saved” his life. Remembering that 
he was going to hear Jennie Tourel in a 
concert of French songs at the Teatro 
Municipal, he descended to the portaria 
briskly. But as he hailed a taxi, the wom- 
an emerged from the shadows beyond the 
columns like a taunting denial of his well- 
being. This was ridiculous, absurd! He 
was not to be “haunted.” But he held on 
to himself, remembered his wish to be 
kind, and spoke pleasantly. Driving away, 
he looked back furtively as though wings 
of pursuit might unfold from within her, 
but she had leaned on the bulging belly 
of the lower wall, a wizened child against 
a heavy mother. 

It was not until he returned from the 
theater and found her still leaning against 
the mottled yellow facade, her tan-brown 
dinginess like a protective coloring, that 
he got some inkling of what he was in for. 
This was too much! He had hoped to slip 
in unnoticed, but stirring from her stupor 
as though a secret mechanism had awak- 
ened her, she came weaving through the 
shadows, losing him just as he gained the 
revolving doors. The little thrill of escape 
took him back to his childhood. It was like 
Halloween. He was being chased by a 
witch! 

But as he got into bed, he remembered 
her with overwhelming pity. He should 
not have run from her, he would do what 
he could for her tomorrow. He wanted 
and needed to sleep after an exhausting 
day in the maze of the University, but 
his famous power of concentration had 
finally deserted him. The voice of Tourel 
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was still ringing softly in his ears, richly 
evocative of the old days, Paris of the 
“then,” Paris of inviolable beauty, and 
he could have let himself float down to 
sleep in the flow of these memories; but 
they were constantly crossed and deflected 
by the muddy current of the woman’s 
life, and it seemed that a thrombus moved 
in the stream of all things beautiful. 


THE NEXT MORNING he went in early to 
see the Consul, a tall, big-boned man with 
an air of casual strength, who listened to 
him professionally, yawned a little as from 
a story heard too often, saying, finally, 
“Yes, Professor Woodley, you needn’t 
worry about not knowing the name. I 
know who she is. It’s an old case. Been 
running on for several years. Dona Car- 
lota, the kids in the street:call her, though 
that’s not her right name. They’ve even 
made up a samba about her, I understand. 
Quite a character around town. It’s been 
one long headache to me. The old lady 
simply won’t listen to reason, won’t get 
it through her head that we can’t grant 
her a visa under present circumstances.” 

The Consul raised his hand slightly, re- 
questing the indulgence of silence as Dr. 
Woodley tried to interrupt him. 

“You see, Professor,” he went on, 
“there’s simply no legal way of doing it. 
She has ho money here nor in the United 
States. I understand she lives on a pittance 
sent down by her daughter. Then there’s 
the problem of her mental condition. The 
Brazilian authorities have declared her un- 
balanced, and this disqualifies any pros- 
pective entrant to the United States. It’s 
a pity, of course, but, Professor, if you 
want my opinion, I think the police are 
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right. The old lady is bats, simply bats. It 
was good of you to come in, but, if I were 
you, I’m afraid I’d just forget about it.” 
He turned away from his visitor and 
glanced through the window across the 
bay, lazily dropping the subject into the 
vat of blue, dissolvent color. 

Dr. Woodley was stunned and angry 
when the Consul stood without shaking 
hands, surgically detached like a man in 
charge of a corrupt program of euthan- 
asia. But there were classes to be met; one’s 
emotions must be buckled in. The day 
beckoned to him out of its cloudless 
beauty, and he must trust it again, he told 
himself, as he walked toward the Univer- 
sity under an avenue of palms whose 
swirling fronds had nothing but ease and 
forgetfulness in their rustling luxuriance. 
And yet he knew very well what prob- 
ably lay ahead. One of the professors 
would stop him in the hall and tell him a 
story of intrigue or persecution among the 
faculty, perhaps compare his salary with 
the prevailing standard as a suggestion of 
encroachment. To his colleagues he had 
become a sort of magic lantern into which 
they could insert slides of the intramural 
struggle against the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Often he was prepared to commit 
himself, when the contradictory view was 
convincingly inserted into the other side 
of his thinking by another colleague. 

Late that afternoon as he left the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy, having been spared 
the conspiratorial téte a téte for once, he 
was confronted by Dona Carlota who 
waited on the walk. She gave him a carved 
little grimace of recognition and immi- 
nent reproach as though she knew some 


bitter joke about everyone and every- 
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thing. How had she known he would 
emerge at just that hour, how had she 
tracked him down before he had had time 
to compose an acceptable reason for his 
failure? He must meet the situation any- 
way, he must be kind, but this would 
have to be a conclusive scene. He must tell 
her he could do nothing for her, he would 
have to lop her off and drop her away 
from him into some vat of his own, the 
festering cloaca of life’s irreconcilables, 
and he shuddered inwardly with echoes 
of the morning. 

““Madame,” he said, fumbling for 
words. “I saw the Consul this morning. 
He told me to tell you—.” But he didn’t 
need to finish, for with a look of arrogant 
fury she wrested the story from him like 
a stolen belonging. 

“You lie, Monsieur. You did not try. 
You believed him, not me. You are worse 
than he is, because he does not pretend. 
He is cruel, but you only pretend to be 
kind.” But suddenly the structure of her 
anger collapsed. “Forgive me, Monsieur, 
I was angry, I was disappointed. You will 
help me still, no? You will speak to the 
Consul again. You will not let him believe 
the lies.” 

But Dr. Woodley had backed away. He 
could do no more at the moment. It was 
six o'clock, the lowest hour of the evening. 
Above him the palms still swayed, revolv- 
ing heads of clashing green knives that 
cut the sunset sky to bits and let in the 
dark. He walked to the bus stop, quick- 
ening his pace without seeming to run, 


while the frenzied old woman, now 


blurred in the twilight like an enormous 
brown hand waving at him, called out, 
“You are an American, Monsieur. You 
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can do it if you will!” And she seemed 
indeed beyond her reason as she shouted 
the shibboleth of his nationality like the 
name of a god or a devil in the contract- 
ing twilight. 

Whatever finality, freedom, and sense 
of extrication Dr. Woodley carried to bed 
with him seemed not so certain in the 
queasy moments before breakfast, and 
when he emerged into the yellow morning 
light, there was Dona Carlota pacing back 
and forth before the columns, almost sat- 
isfying some perverse appetite of antici- 
pation and prediction. 

The chase was on. There was no doubt 
of it now. In the days that followed, Dr. 
Woodley was to wonder at his prowess 
in evasion, like a dexterity recovered from 
youthful games of Cops and Robbers, as 
he dodged in and out of doorways, down 
out-of-the-way streets, taking cover in 
little-frequented botequims, giving his 
pursuer the slip in a hundred artful ways. 
But he had not counted upon the resources 
or the endurance of Dona Carlota. She 
was his shadow, his alter ego, the phantom 
of his other self. The possibility of elud- 
ing her became an absorbing consideration 
of each day, usually ending with their 
strange juxtaposition in some unpredict- 
able place, a cul-de-sac of laughter or 
exasperation, according to the pressures of 
the moment. 

If he met her going the other way, she 
wheeled around immediately as if drawn 
by a magnet inside his heart. Her schedule 
of wandering could be adapted to his 
precise sense of time and direction at a 
moment’s notice, reminding him half 
humorously of the old sentimental song 
of Rudy Vallée, “My Time Is Your Time.” 
Her stickability was maddening, and, in 
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his bitterer moments, he could have shaken 
her off like a leech that sought some spe- 
cial syrup of his blood. In another mood, 
she appalled him as a kind of inescapable 
human evidence from which he had no 
right to flee “down the nights and days, 
down the arches of the years, down the 
labyrinthine ways.” 

He might be walking in the Praga Paris 
on an amber afternoon when the land- 
scape was held in a pause of gold, and 
there was Dona Carlota streaking every 
clarity of air through which she moved 
as though she expelled a potent, murky, 
brown incense, a trailing banner of the 
world’s derangement. On Saturday, if he 
went to the Copacabana for a swim, he 
was aroused from a sun bath by a rum- 
bling blend of vituperation and supplica- 
tion and saw her stretch out beside him, 
very much at home among the rocks and 
shells, almost whimsically aware that she 
had caught him naked in the white and 
winter refinement of his flesh. 

Instead of riding on the bus, he took 
to catching the bonde, a wild, open-air 
jungle cousin of the American streetcar, 
always so loaded that the men hung along 
the sides like tatters of flesh lacerated from 
its body, while their wives packed them- 
selves inside. Though he pushed deep into 
the crowd of sullen women, Dona Carlota 
managed a place not far from him, a squat 
figure of opaque topaz among the soft, 
neighboring flesh, and the bonde rolled 
maniacally along while she smoked him 
out, exposing him to the concentric con- 
centration of feminine displeasure. When 
he stepped from the infernal machine, he 
felt himself hounded out of the human 
situation by shrill womanly laughter and 
the sly smiles of the men. 
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Sometimes, though rarely, he would see 
her across the plaza, lost in herself, having 
cut the umbilical attachment even to him. 
She sat on a bench simmering obtusely in 
the heat, looser now, her clothing spat- 
tered with blood as from stoning and all 
awry, looking very much like a female 
Lear of the tropics as she clutched at her 
wisps of hair and buttoned and unbut- 
toned her coat. She had become indeed 
“the thing itself.” 

All the while another turn of the screw 
was being given by the invisible hands 
that controlled the University. The lec- 
tures were going even more badly, and a 
distressing knowledge of failure plagued 
him and thwarted his excursions among 
accustomed pleasures. One afternoon to- 
ward the end of his two months’ assign- 
ment, after a particularly humiliating 
experience of delivering a hard-worked 
lecture on James to a token audience and 
an exasperating bout with Dona Carlota 
which, after long pursuit, had ended in 
the trap of a favorite bookstore, he took 
refuge in his room at the Gloria, dropping 
a load of newly bound books on the bed 
without his usual care. His nook, at last, 
he said to himself, not far from a private 
indulgence in tears. 

The room was delightful—there was 
some comfort in that. It was at the back 
of the hotel looking toward an impinging 
mountain, chosen for its closed, intimate, 
garden effect. His things were around 
him—even here he had made some prog- 
ress as a connoisseur. There in the bookcase 
were his handsome, hand-bound volumes 
of French and Portuguese to which he had 
added today. On the wall, in the best light, 
hung a small Portinari, bought after much 
deliberation and financial misgiving, 
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showing a flamboyant cock in the fore- 
ground and two brown-skinned natives 
touched by the shadow of red light, 
exquisite as surface decoration and yet 
having poignancy and depth in its folk 
yearning, the lyrical contrast between 
ruddy, natural exuberance and muted 
human suffering. Upon a shelf there was 
a glowingly carved saint from the old 
religious city of Bahia. In a drawer of his 
desk, heating it like a secret love, was 
a box containing a lovely aquamarine, 
which he was taking as a gift to the “be- 
loved friend” whom circumstances had 
never quite permitted him to marry. 

These few emblems and trophies of his 
faith made him long for his bachelor 
apartment in Everett which was lined 
with books and decked with the treasures 
of his many tours. He would be home 
soon, thank God. The Brazilian venture 
had failed miserably. But why, why? He 
had come with the best of intentions and 
had tried to be finically conscientious in 
the discharge of his duties. But first there 
had been the trouble at the University 
and then this fanatical woman who would 
not let go. She had swollen in his con- 
sciousness out of all proportion from an 
annoying mote to a tumid bladder of dis- 
ordered passions. When she came from 
Lisbon, she had left that tiny door of 
Europe open, trailing behind her the dis- 
tempers of the time. Would it be the fate 
of the New World to wear such a macabre 
and strangling garland around its throat 
at war’s end? Could it give everything 
that would be asked of it? 

He thought of Virginia Woolf, another 
of his “authorities,” who had recently 
committed suicide, prophesying, “All 
lovely things will be destroyed.” He re- 
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membered Spengler’s dire foreshadowings, 
his prediction of the return to “the brute 
blood of the world.” He thought of the 
“monuments of unageing intellect,” which 
in the mounting wash of horrors were 
tiny obelisks of marble, as pathetic as 
the white, upward-straining fingers of a 
drowning man. 

It was the enormous sense of the break- 
down of form in life which lay so heavily 
upon him, and somehow the whole wild, 
dark emanation seemed to funnel through 
the unyielding tenacity of Dona Carlota. 
She was the frightening avant garde of 
the fauna of universal proliferation, the 
lost link between worlds, the slouching, 
slovenly, bruised, and pitiful embodiment 
of some terrible evasion. He felt for her 
and longed to feel more, wondering if 
somewhere along the line there had been 
a failure of sympathy. He had been will- 
ing to help her, he had tried. But had he 
tried enough? Had he given in too easily 
to the belief that she was beyond the 
pale? Yet, he asked himself, how can the 
heart be given everywhere? For through 
his blood he could hear the slow seepage of 
the century which left one singularly 
drained and incapable of response, ending 
perhaps in a heart-castration, an impo- 
tence which turned away from the baffling 
complexity of human life to the safety of 
insentience. And at the pith of the noxious 
revery stood Dona Carlota like the incar- 
nation of all his questioning, a residual, 
unaccemmodated object, a leftover tossed 
down by God just when love reached an 
abstract and absolute purity. 


A week later the door of the big Pan 
American plane closed on Dr. Woodley, 
and he was thankfully leaving Brazil for- 
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ever, though a mist of tears in his eyes 
made him marvel at how suffering en- 
dears. The downward suction of the take- 
off brought a faint nausea of regret, break- 
ing off finally the entwining cords, leav- 
ing so many ruptured ends streaming in 
the wind. The last days had been most 
affecting. Some reservoir of pent feeling 
had been tapped, and there had been a 
round of good-bye parties, testimonial 
lunches and dinners, and the soft, encir- 
cling arm of Brazil had clutched him in a 
sudden abracgo he would remember all his 
life. The University officials had appeared 
out of nowhere to thank him for a job 
well done, claiming him as a friend of 
international education, bem querido, and 
the students gave him a touching gift, 
timidly and unobtrusively, with the hesi- 
tancy of a little hand in a large one. The 
air which had seethed with devils shim- 
mered with the wingbeat of another sort. 


The Wreath of Iron 


MASON JORDAN MASON 


He said to pray 
to bow and pray 


And I have heard 
bellowings 
from a post-oak stump 


I have seen the briery 

bush 

and felt it 

like a cocklebur in my bed 


The warmness of his nature responded 
fully, and he could even have wished for 
more time to stand under the burst of 
glory. 

On the eve of departure, he had seen 
Dona Carlota seated at the edge of a foun- 
tain in the Praca like a cracked earthen 
vessel, still talking aloud as though not to 
forget language. She saluted him with her 
indomitable spirit which amounted almost 
to gleefulness, striated by expressions of 
scorn and redoubtable anger, as she par- 
roted her eternal performance: “Ah, Mon- 
sieur, the American! You are going to help 
me, no?” He had looked at her with a 
foolish feeling of affection as if for an old 
acquaintance, perhaps the oldest that he 
had. Now memory held her face longest 
while the plane relinquished the dim out- 
line of the great blue mountains as though 
she stood at the edge of the continent, 
permitting no farewell. 


But the burning bush 
got put out 
in the big flood 


It went out with the rain 
coming down 


But somebody is likely 
to light it up again 


One of these days 
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New Towns and Rotting Houses in Fife 


RUSSELL KIRK 


IN FIFE, one of the most conservative 
counties of Britain, a social revolution 
may be seen in literal and material prog- 
ress: the erection of two new towns, 
Glenrothes and Kennoway, designed by 
the agents of the state to serve the needs 
of the state. And in proportion as the 
new towns of Britain grow, beneath them 
there decays the old order out of which, 
saprophyte-like, they swell. 

The motives for the founding of Glen- 
rothes and Kennoway are complex, but 
they may be summarized tolerably as 
follows: 

(1) Gratification of the leveling im- 
pulse which is immensely strong in twen- 
tieth-century Britain — the feeling that 
the old class-structure should be demol- 
ished, and that in the new communities, 
especially, a uniform standard of middle- 
class comfort should be provided for the 
masses. 

(2) Dispersion of population from 
the great cities to smaller centers, to pro- 
mote economic diversity and the well- 
being of the laboring classes. 

(3) Provision of an ample labor sup- 
ply to satisfy the needs of growing in- 
dustries — in these particular towns, the 
state-owned coal mines at Rothes. 

(4) Opportunity for an experiment in 
thoroughgoing social direction, using the 
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new towns as laboratories in which to 
predict the operation of the welfare state 
on a vaster scale. 

Superficially, these appear to be simple 
utilitarian objectives, attainable by sim- 
ple utilitarian methods. But just below 
the surface of life in even the smallest 
village lie the influence of prescriptive 
class-structure, ancient habits of action, 
and the subtle moral and intellectual in- 
fluences which we lump together under 
the label Tradition. And these forces al- 
ready are demonstrating, in Fife, that no 
society ever adjusts itself readily to new- 
fangled abstract reforms, however inge- 
nious. In appearance and in functioning, 
the new towns seem to be falling short 
of their aims. 

To stand on a hill, to look at a factory 
and a cottage, and say which is the 
prettier — this, wrote the young Macau- 
lay in his Edinburgh Review article on 
Southey’s Colloquies on Society, was the 
sentimental standard by which the Ro- 
mantic Tories endeavored to judge society. 
Victorian England, endorsing Macaulay, 
built some of the most hideously dismay- 
ing towns in the history of civilized 
existence; and in part, the New Town 
idea of modern planners is a reaction 
against the utilitarianism of the Bleak 
Age; it is what James Russell Lowell 
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called the innocuous socialism of letting 
in air and light. A town shall be a pleas- 
ant place in which to live, the planners 
declare, and not merely an adjunct to 
efficient production. In this and allied 
matters, the planning of the welfare state 
owes more to Southey and Wordsworth 
than to Bentham and James Mill. But the 
execution of such reform, throughout 
Britain, is Benthamite clearly —in the 
design of the new communities, in the 
quasi-autocratic boards of managers who 
direct them, in the general concept that 
communities should be constructed and 
operated upon a mechanical basis, rather 
than allowed to grow. For the most part, 
the outward appearance of new towns 
and new-housing schemes is depressing 
evidence of the aridity and monotony 
that from the beginning were the chief 
vices of Utilitarianism. 

One manifestation of this is the lack 
of focus which afflicts these new places. 
Somehow they have no central point, no 
dominant buildings round which to rally. 
The church and the squire’s hall or the 
laird’s mansion used to provide this focus. 
But in the new towns, churches are 
added only as an afterthought, grudg- 
ingly, with mutters that the materials 
and labor could have been spent on more 
houses; and the idea of a patron, a great 
proprietor, is anathema in these places, so 
there is no big house. The flimsy new 
offices of the town administration and 
the flat-roofed school buildings do not 
satisfy an instinctive longing for cen- 
trality. 

If you stand, like Southey in Macau- 
lay’s review, upon the high prehistoric 
mound which overlooks Kennoway, or 
upon one of the wooded knolls near 
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Glenrothes, it is borne in upon you that 
although the reforming planners have 
escaped the particular manifestations of 
bad taste and wretched planning which 
cursed nineteenth-century town growth, 
nevertheless they are veering toward 
Charybdis in their attempt to escape 
Scylla. Civic planning, like political insti- 
tutions, requires adaptation to a locality’s 
peculiar circumstances and its traditions; 
and for that the Benthamite mind, with 
its assumptions of universality, is miser- 
ably ill equipped. The Benthamite mind 
has designed Kennoway and Glenrothes, 
as it has almost all such projects. And 
what you see, in consequence, is a strag- 
gling expanse of uniform blocks of hous- 
ing, ugly in architectural design, badly 
arranged as a group for neighborliness, 
starved of variety and the elusive genius 
of community. These new towns are sim- 
ply suburbia transferred to the country- 
side. They represent an attempt to confer 
upon the laboring classes the “standard 
of living” of the lower middle classes. 
But that standard itself, built upon snob- 
bery, characterized by an unsuccessful 
attempt to conjure up the illusion of “‘de- 
tached residence with garden,” the villa- 
dom which disfigures the outskirts of 
almost every town in Britain and in 
Europe, was nothing better than the 
aspiration of the Circumlocution Office 
clerk or the rising garage-manager to 
pretend to be something else. The imita- 
tion of a pathetic snobbery is an inaus- 
picious beginning for a new order. It 
illustrates what A. L. Rowse describes as 
the besetting vice of British planning, 
the shoddy imitation of lower-middle- 
class mind and taste which the planners 
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endorse even while they profess to repud- 
iate it. 


KENNOWAY is better than Glenrothes; 
for Kennoway, being the project of the 
County Council, comes more under the 
influence of local tastes and is more easily 
subject to local desires. In Kennoway 
some of the new houses, particularly 
those which are of steel framework on 
the ground floor and of frame construc- 
tion above, furnish a refreshing change 
from the dismal gray-white harled brick 
dwellings for two or four families, with 
disfiguring drainpipes running stupidly 
down their outer walls, which are the 
usual council-house pattern in Scotland. 
But even these innovating houses are not 
truly good; and those of Glenrothes, 
despite their high cost, are worse. This 
failure in architecture and in the topog- 
raphic plan of either town is the more 
noticeable because the old Scots villages 
which lie side by side with the new 
schemes are pleasant, functional, suited to 
local circumstances, and built cheaply of 
local materials. The old-fashioned Scots 
masons and carpenters, working simply 
by rule of thumb and to suit local needs, 
were more successful town-planners than 
are the young men who, after some years 
of formal study, obtain appointments as 
planning officers and architects to the new 
towns. Here is a practical demonstration 
of the wisdom of Burke’s prescriptive 
sociology, set against Bentham’s abstract 
principles of social organization. 

The old Scots cottage, which still houses 
probably the majority of Fifers, has its 
faults. It is small, and sometimes its win- 
dows are insufficient, and its ceilings are 
low. But its smallness may be remedied 
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by adding a wing, or knocking two cot- 
tages into one; the windows may be en- 
larged without spoiling its appearance 
(the typical farm laborer, incidentally, is 
not so fond of staring into the outdoors 
where he spends his working hours as the 
planners commonly want him to be) ; and 
as for the ceilings, the authorities now 
are giving way on that point, abandoning 
their rule that cottages with low ceilings 
ought to be demolished — for the fuel 
shortage reminds this generation that the 
old cottage was built this way for a prac- 
tical purpose, the conservation of heat. 
In Fife, then, the planners had before 
them a pleasant and practical pattern for 
housing, which could have been modified 
easily and cheaply to suit modern needs. 
(In some few places, like remote New 
Galloway in southwest Scotland, just this 
has been done.) Instead, they imported 
into East Fife a modified design for the 
slum-clearance housing projects that hem 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. They built in 
the middle of rural districts a scheme 
suitable only — if very suitable anywhere 
— for city life. 

A similar conformity to standardized 
plans has spoiled the general arrangement 
of the new towns. The typical old Fife 
village is a long double row of cottages 
set wall to wall, close to the road, with 
gardens at the back— admirably ar- 
ranged for neighborliness and for easy 
communication. This pattern was the 
natural growth of centuries of experience. 
Believing that abstract design can im- 
prove upon mere tradition, the architects 
of the new towns and new-housing 
schemes have built their multiple houses 
in isolation, a vague imitation of the 
“semi-detached villa,” with gardens in 
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front, and tremendous waste of ground 
at the sides and elsewhere. These are ap- 
proached by massive roads, which, the 
present minister of Housing and Local 
Government confesses, are more like 
Autobahnen than like the simple lanes 
which would be adequate. They are illu- 
minated by overpowering sodium-vapor 
or mercury-vapor lamps hung high upon 
what John Betjeman calls “gallows made 
of thick repulsive grey concrete.” Because 
of the waste of space involved in this 
pattern, one feels lost in a desert of con- 
crete and little plots of grass, the sense 
of neighborhood withered and arid “hous- 
ing” triumphant over the idea of a town, 
even shops few and difficult of access. The 
National Farmers’ Union, resentful of the 
way these projects gnaw at the farmland 
surrounding them, recently protested 
against such civic design as “new towns 
to starve in”; and surely the problems 
created by urban sprawl in a time of food 
shortage are terribly grave. (More British 
agricultural land has been surrendered to 
housing schemes, during the past few 
years, than has been brought under culti- 
vation, despite subsidies to farmers and 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s endeavor to 
increase greatly the proportion of arable 
land in England and Scotland.) Here the 
mind of the simon-pure utilitarian plan- 
ner is closed to all exigencies except his 
own immediate problem. 

Glenrothes and Kennoway are not 
worse than the typical new town or hous- 
ing scheme: they are considerably better. 
They have profited from the guidance of 
some men and women possessing intelli- 
gence and taste, among the members of 
Glenrothes Corporation and of the Fife 
County Council. But one is struck with 
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how litcle these elected or appointed of- 
ficers are able to influence the designs and 
the general ideas of the specialists, the 
planning officers and architects and sani- 
tary officers, and how they are compelled 
to yield, also, to central direction and in- 
flexible designs sent out by the Ministry 
or some other London or Edinburgh 
office. In this era of the glorified special- 
ist, the authority of a salaried planner 
commonly overawes local and county 
councils; and London officialdom fre- 
quently is intolerant of provincial devia- 
tion from its systems. The possibility of 
local variety and the machinery of local 
volition still exist; but the centralizing 
tendency of the planners’ state — Ben- 
thamite methods combined with socialis- 
tic objectives — seems to paralyze the tra- 
ditional influences which gave grace and 
practicality to the older framework of 
existence in the counties. 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS and conven- 
iences in towns, important influences 
though they should be, cannot be the 
only factors worth consideration in plan- 
ning the life of a community. Possibly 
the planners of the New Towns, while 
failing as architects and as traffic engi- 
neers, might still mold a community eco- 
nomically prosperous and generally con- 
tented. If the new towns succeed as 
political and industrial entities, this will 
be an achievement of high merit, dimin- 
ishing the dense concentration of popula- 
tion in the old industrial centers and 
furnishing labor to enterprises situated 
beyond convenient bus-range of the old 
cities. But on either side of the House of 
Commons, more and more voices murmur 
doubts about the economic future of 
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these plans, though both Conservatives 
and Socialists nominally endorse the idea 
of New Towns. And, candidly, the pros- 
pect is not encouraging. 

For planning, so enticing a word in the 
abstract, is vexatiously difficult when one 
descends to particular plans. A general 
scheme for the industrial pattern of a 
new town may be drawn up without 
much perplexity — before the planner 
finds it necessary to deal with human 
nature. Once an attempt is made to put 
life into the plan, a hundred difficulties 
arise in any society which is not subject 
absolutely to the will of the commissar. 
What industrial firms are to be persuaded 
to rent the new factories that the corpo- 
ration has erected? How are people to be 
induced to move to this town in great 
numbers? Who will buy the industrial 
output? Who can estimate accurately the 
requirements and the productivity? 
Where can men be found who will under- 
take the political and economic leadership 
of the community? Who will endow this 
skeleton of a little society with the flesh 
and blood of community? In a welfare 
state, where the old motives to diligence 
and self-discipline and duty are so much 
diminished, what class or group has the 
energy to assume responsibility for this 
amorphous raw mass of humanity that 
has been persuaded, in one way or another, 
to huddle uneasily in the new streets of 
gaunt identical houses where the bull- 
dozers zealously put down any feeble at- 
tempt of nature to reassert her old 
stability? 

All these worries are tormenting Glen- 
rothes and Kennoway today. The men 
responsible for these places are discovering 
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the ludicrous fallibility of human calcula- 
tions, which Bentham never admitted. 
The world of affairs declines to be mas- 
tered by civic planners. Most of the early 
calculations have been discarded now. 
Even the estimates of eventual population 
have been altered radically. At Glen- 
rothes, it was thought originally that 
there would be 32,000 people; now the 
estimate has been reduced to 18,000 with- 
in the next quarter of a century — and 
this makes no allowance for the conclu- 
sion of the Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion that the British people will begin to 
decrease in total numbers by 1960. The 
Rothes pit, it appears, is not going to turn 
out so much coal as once was anticipated; 
the 2,500 miners who were to be em- 
ployed there will not be so many, after 
all — and if difficulties in recruiting for 
the mines continue, most of them may be 
Italian or Danish contract-laborers. (In 
both Kennoway and Glenrothes, already 
a high percentage of the population is of 
foreign origin.) Nor does it appear that 
the subsidiary industries expected to sup- 
ply employment for the remainder of the 
population are to be coaxed here easily: 
on the contrary, Britain is beginning to 
experience difficulty in maintaining em- 
ployment at long-established mill towns, 
what with growing competition from 
America, the Continent, and the East. 
Similar revisions of early calculations, 
and similar perplexities in long-range 
planning, are afflicting Kennoway. 
Neither of these places, however, is in 
such straits as is the other Scottish New 
Town, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. There, 
two large industrial firms were expected 
to furnish employment for the bulk of 
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the population. One of these was the John 
Deere Company, the American manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements. Late 
in the spring of 1952, however, John 
Deere renounced their intention of build- 
ing a factory here, despite the consider- 
able sums they had spent already upon 
preparing a site. Repeated delays by Lon- 
don officialdom in granting building per- 
mits seem to have discouraged the Deere 
people, and they despaired of doing busi- 
ness under such a mass of regulations. East 
Kilbride and the Glasgow region are dis- 
mayed; but probably the harm is done 
beyond recall. Foreign capital, like the 
thickness of veins of coal, is stubborn stuff 
to fit into the corner of a plan. 

The costs of building the towns, too, are 
turning out to be much greater than was 
contemplated; money is hard to find in 
Britain today; and the parks, market- 
places, and handsome schools which look 
so promising on the planners’ charts are 
the first victims of necessary economy. 
The financial plight of the Exchequer is 
too grave for successful reiteration of the 
old protest, “Can we afford not to?” What 
is left, once these economies become severe, 
is simply the impersonal emptiness of a 
typical city-fringe new-housing scheme 
— not truly a New Town at all. 


SECOND THOUGHTS still more disturbing 
are being aroused by difficulties with hu- 
man nature in the New Towns. Although 
the government retains much of its vague 
wartime power of “direction of labor,” it 
is unlikely ever to dare to exercise this 
with respect to compelling people to take 
up residence in new towns. The planning 
authorities intended to transfer miners 
and their families from the half-exhausted 
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mines of the Lothians to the Rothes pit 
in Fife. But the Lothian miners have pro- 
tested vehemently against this: the money 
being expended upon the construction of 
Glenrothes, they say, should be used to 
improve and utilize fully the Lothian 
mines. Attachment to locality, still strong 
nearly everywhere in Britain, militates 
against the rootless existence of new 
towns with a force that the planners 
underestimated. 

Already the miners settled in Fife are 
problem enough. Miners’ wages, both 
relatively and in actual purchasing power, 
have risen more than those of any other 
group in Britain. Yet will to work and 
participation in the national effort are 
weaker among the miners than in any 
other body in the United Kingdom. Why, 
then, are they in so sullen a mood? Per- 
haps because new-town life, and the 
planned society generally, in themselves 
do not satisfy the longings of most men, 
once the initial material gratification is 
past. New-town society is deficient in the 
elements of permanence, continuity, local 
association, and privacy that have meant 
much to British life. In previous genera- 
tions, true, the miners had small enough 
share in these intangible values; but they 
then had some hope of individual im- 
provement — the prospect of buying a 
cottage, or of saving money, leaving the 
pit, and setting up a shop — things which, 
under present controls and plans, have 
become immensely difficult. More beer 
and new council-houses soon lose their 
charms. A quasi-classless society in which 
the former proletarians are the most dis- 
contented element confronts the utili- 
tarian social reformer with a conundrum 
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which neither Benthamism nor Socialism 
can answer readily. 

A paradox still more ominous in the 
housing schemes and new towns is the 
increase in the rate of vandalism and more 
serious crime. The theory of some hu- 
manitarians that better housing and better 
pay would solve nine-tenths of the crimi- 
nal problem has been exploded: both 
petty and serious offenses often run higher 
in the new-housing areas than in the old 
slums. (The Lord Chancellor disclosed 
recently that the British prison and re- 
formatory population had risen from less 
than 11,000 in 1939 to 24,000 in 1952.) 
Doubtless the motley and unassimilated 
nature of the new population has some- 
thing to do with this; but the absence of 
private landlords to safeguard property, 
the ennui of existence in these standard- 
ized streets, and the dearth of effective 
leadership in the new communities have 
perhaps a greater influence. Rather than 
being brought under control, the number 
of offenses against property and persons 
is increasing. Destruction within the new 
towns themselves and of adjacent prop- 
erty is immensely costly to the commu- 
nity; and the physical presence of the 
policeman, rather than the habitual obe- 
dience of most citizens, seems now to be 
the chief support of law in many such 
places. But no community can be gov- 
erned effectively for long simply by an 
overworked police force. Along the south 
coast of Fife, during the first three 
months of 1952, as many boys were sent 
to reformatory schools by court order as 
had been sent during the entire year of 
1951. 

The principal cause of the offenses of 
these juvenile gangs — like the motive of 
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many adults — seems to be the phenome- 
non of boredom. Relieved by increased 
wages from the old pressing struggle for 
daily existence, cut off from the old mo- 
tives to thrift by inflation and the dif- 
ficulty of investing savings safely even in 
one’s own house, employed at work in- 
creasingly mechanized and monotonous 
or kept in school unwillingly by the 
higher-leaving-age regulations adopted a 
few years ago, the rising generation of 
the British working class feels somehow 
cut adrift from the responsibilities and 
the sanctions of orderly existence which 
most of the pre-new-town folk felt. To 
fall below the state-determined minimum 
living standard or to lose the communal 
benefits of the New Town is hardly pos- 
sible; to rise into a more varied and inter- 
esting life is, even for the energetic, still 
more difficult. As yet, no proper remedy 
has been suggested by anyone in author- 
ity. But this deterioration of order cannot 
continue: civilized states do not abide it. 
Either some measure of the old sanctions 
for diligence and decency will be re- 
stored, or the new order (as P. C. Gordon 
Walker, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations in the late Labour gov- 
ernment, candidly recommends) will de- 
fine new crimes, establish new tribunals, 
and impose new punishments. 

Perhaps none of these difficulties in the 
new communities of Fife, or in Britain at 
large, is beyond solution. But the catalyst 
which can act upon them is moral and 
social leadership; and if the emergent 
classless society repudiates leadership — 
as, to be wholly consistent, it must — 
then in time men will revolt against their 
own disorder and find masters for them- 
selves more horny-handed than ever the 
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entrepreneurs of Britain were in the 
bleakest days of the Bleak Age. The classes 
and disciplines from which may be re- 
cruited a more worthy leadership still 
survive in Scotland and England, how- 
ever; and if the welfare state and the new 
town can be persuaded to recognize their 
own best interest, they will employ the 
talents of these elements in society, rather 
than strive for their political and eco- 
nomic destruction out of a doctrinaire 
dislike of whatever is traditional. 

Permanence and the decencies of tradi- 
tional life may yet be introduced into 
New Town Britain by the country house 
and the old-fashioned town. Otherwise, 
the new towns will be concentrations of 
people taught to depend for sustenance 
and direction upon centralized authority, 
and then condemned to suffer from the 
progressive degeneration of that superior 
power which had promised to satisfy their 
wants. 


IN MAY, 1952, the angular and good- 
natured laird of Durie, Ralph Christie, 
lost his seat on the County Council of 
Fife. For six years he had been one of the 
most active and best-liked members, had 
represented the county in the Glenrothes 
Corporation, and had done much for the 
welfare of Kennoway, which is next door 
to Durie. But he lost to a miner who stood 
for Labour, supported by the miners as a 
solid bloc. The fifteen hundred new resi- 
dents of Kennoway, almost to a man, are 
Socialists; and though Mr. Christie stood 
as an independent, paying his own ex- 
penses, he was swept away by the national 
trend against the government. County 
affairs have little connection with Parlia- 
mentary policies, but in recent years there 
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has been a dangerous tendency to treat 
local elections as if they were an index to 
the will of the nation; and the true local 
matters at stake, and the merits of par- 
ticular candidates, are submerged propor- 
tionately. “They voted for the party, Mr. 
Christie, not the man,” said a woman farm 
laborer, as she passed him in one of his 
decaying farm steadings. Christie of Durie 
smiled and walked on toward the tall 
Georgian house of Durie, which the Chris- 
ties have held for a hundred and seventy- 
five years. It will be some relief to him, 
indeed, to be free of his work for the 
County Council; for he has thrown four 
of his farms into one dairy farm, which 
he manages himself, in an endeavor to 
breast the current which is sweeping most 
of the county families toward economic 
destruction. He is accomplishing what 
only a few can manage — making head- 
way against the stream. 

Men like Christie of Durie never have 
abandoned their function of leadership; 
nor have they endeavored to oppose social 
change if it seems for the general benefit. 
Their co-operation with the advocates of 
the new-town idea of society is the more 
remarkable because proprietors like the 
Christies are the chief sufferers under the 
new order. His fields are acquired by the 
industrial town of Leven for their hous- 
ing schemes, at prices fixed artificially 
low; the income from his land, except 
what part he has taken into his own care, 
is reduced to almost nothing by punitive 
taxation; his estate frequently is ravaged 
by men and boys from Kennoway or the 
coast towns (someone wantonly knocks 
the heads off the flowers around his pond, 
and a gang smashed his charming eigh- 
teenth-century dovecote and did hun- 
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dreds of pounds’ worth of damage to one 
of his steadings). All this is accepted with 
scarcely more than a frown. Ralph Chris- 
tie is one of the heartiest advocates of the 
humanitarian objectives of the new towns, 
to the service of which he contributed 
time and energy far beyond his strict re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Christie lost his seat because he did 
not pretend to subscribe to general opin- 
ions which he could not entertain in con- 
science. In repudiating men of this sort, 
for the sake of a party doctrine of class 
hostility, a constituency repudiates the 
principle of leadership: the class qualified 
to lead by education, leisure, experience 
in the world of affairs, and what Burke 
called “the unbought grace of life” is 
deprived of its reason for existence, to the 
permanent injury of society. Britain no 
longer is a deferential nation, as it still 
was when Walter Bagehot, in the 1860’s, 
saw the cake of custom being broken by 
the force of public discussion and private 
judgment. 

Yet while Britain possesses the remnants 
of the worthiest aristocracy the world has 
known, and the bulk of those great middle 
classes which made their country the bul- 
wark of order for three hundred years, 
she retains the essence of her enduring 
power. The welfare state and the new 
towns are unlikely to prosper if they 
extinguish the leadership which still shel- 
ters them. The dwindling of that leader- 
ship is painfully evident upon the face of 
things in Fife and in Britain at large; but 
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the willingness to serve often at their own 
cost, and with an energy that salaries can- 
not purchase, has not yet been stifled 
among the men who represent the tradi- 
tional influences in British society. If these 
men are starved out, or rebuffed until 
they sink into apathy, a driving force of 
incalculable value will have been tossed 
aside; and with it, the continuity of a 
civilization. Two generations of novelists 
have described exhaustively the faults of 
the British upper and middle classes. The 
time has come, however, when Britain 
needs to remember the greater virtues of 
these classes, which are at their most ad- 
mirable, often enough, in this their hour 
of terrible adversity. 

“What is the future of big houses like 
this?” said Ralph Christie, some months 
ago, to a visiting civil servant — nodding 
toward the handsome bulk of Durie 
House. 

“Do you want a frank answer, Major 
Christie?” said his visitor. “Well, then — 
lunatic asylums.” 

Christie of Durie believes that Glen- 
rothes will be a beautiful town, a hundred 
years from now. But a detached observer 
may reflect that if there is no roof upon 
Durie by that time, or if only lunatics live 
inside, then the town of Glenrothes is 
liable to be a dirty and dangerous place. 
The new towns of Britain are built out of 
the capital of the country houses and the 
douce old burghs; if they exhaust that, 
physically and spiritually, their future 
will be the tortuous descent to Avernus. 


Hybrid History 


Museum Stereotypes in the Southwest 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


THERE Is NOT a first-class public museum 
of natural history in the Southwest. There 
are some good, small, very specialized mu- 
seums of anthropology in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma; and several uni- 
versities in Texas have natural history col- 
lections of varying quality that are not 
generally accessible to the public. But there 
is nothing in the Southwest to compare, 
even remotely, with the public museums 
of natural history in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and even the 
smaller cities (smaller than the three big 
Texas cities) of Buffalo, Rochester, San 
Diego, and Santa Barbara. 

A few devoted museum enthusiasts in 
the big Texas cities keep campaigning, 
rather hopelessly, for more funds for nat- 
ural history museums. But they never have 
much luck. They complain sadly about 
public apathy. Yet the blunt truth is that 
they are trying to sell a horsecar in the 
age of automobiles. 

When most people think of a natural 
history museum, they have visions of 
faded birds in unnaturally lighted cases, 
some curious rocks, some fragments of 
fossil beasts, some habitat groups with 
snarling carnivores or majestic-looking 
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herbivores and sundry relics of Pawnees, 
Papuans, and Eskimos—all with yellowed 
labels bearing mysterious names and bewil- 
dering references: “Dimetrodon from the 
Permian, Craddock Bone-beds,” “Spear- 
thrower, Lower Magdalenian Culture, 
Dordogne,” “Prothonotary Warbler, Pro- 
tonaria cinera, Texas,” and others just as 
depressing. Unfortunately, the existing 
museums of natural history in the South- 
west, and in other parts of the country as 
well, are exactly what most people envi- 
sion them as being. Writing in Science 
several years ago, Professor Goldston, of 
the University of Texas, said that Amer- 
ica’s natural history museums have “in 
large measure failed to make any consid- 
erable or lasting impression on the thought 
or mores of the community at large.” 
Millions of people tramp through the 
museums, think that their exhibits are 
“curious and very  interesting”—and 
tramp out again without actually having 
learned anything or having had their 
thought patterns altered in the slightest. 

The highest ideal of every natural his- 
tory museum in the Southwest is to be as 
much like the American Museum or the 
Chicago Museum as possible. These muse- 
ums, however, were established in the 
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nineteenth century, and are committed 
(by huge investments, long tradition, 
conservative personnel, a long-standing 
organization of patrons, and a solid system 
of state and municipal appropriations) to 
ideals and policies formulated in the nine- 
teenth century. The people working for 
museums of natural history in the South- 
west do not seem to realize that those 
antique ideals and policies have little 
appeal for legislatures, city councils, and 
private philanthropists of this region. The 
Southwest of the twentieth century does 
not need, and obviously does not want, 
imitation nineteenth-century museums of 
natural history. 

In Texas, at any rate, the ideal of the 
museum people has seldom been anything 
else than a collection of “curious and very 
interesting” objects. The best of the nat- 
ural history museums in the state is the 
State Museum at Austin—and it is a 
combination _historical-natural history 
museum! This is an irrational combina- 
tion, certain to produce divided allegiance 
among the museum personnel and to fix 
more firmly than ever in the public mind 
the conception of a museum as a treasure 
house of curios. The State Museum has a 
few good paleontological exhibits, sev- 
eral good geologic exhibits (gifts of an oil 
company, and not originally designed for 
any museum), and a fair archeological col- 
lection used by some of the professors and 
students at the University of Texas. But 


this museum carries on no consistent pro- 


gram of research; it has no scientific pub- 
lication; it possesses no extensive or indis- 
pensable study collections of anything; it 
plays no part in the civic life of Austin or 
of Texas; and it displays only the conven- 
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tional and static habitat groups such as one 
can see in every museum of natural his- 
tory. 

The Witte Museum at San Antonio is an 
even worse hybrid than the State Museum. 
It is an art museum, a historical museum, 
and a natural history museum all in one. 
The natural history part of it is an ancient 
collection of badly mounted, unarranged, 
and poorly displayed specimens; and there 
is no attempt at research or civic service. 
The Dallas Museum of Natural History is 
certainly the best-looking natural history 
museum in the state. It is housed in a fine 
building left over from the Texas Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and it has a large num- 
ber of handsome, if tediously standardized, 
habitat groups. But in library, important 
collections, research, publication, and ac- 
tive civic service it may be set down as not 
much better than zero. The Museum of 
Natural History at Houston is housed in a 
wooden, barnlike structure built twenty- 
five years ago, and today not even weather- 
proof. It exhibits some “‘curious and very 
interesting” items, most of them bewilder- 
ingly exotic, and none of them arranged 
to make any unified or integrated impres- 
sion on visitors or to form a really educa- 
tional display. As with the Dallas Museum, 
its library, collections, research, and scien- 
tific publications are practically nil. 

In its activities, however, the Houston 
Museum is superior to any other museum 
in the Southwest. It holds regular classes in 
natural history for over twenty thousand 
school children per year. Working in con- 
junction with the Houston public (and 
private) schools, it is doing a fine job with 
small resources. The children are delighted 
with the classes; so are the schools and the 
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parents. As a matter of fact, the major 
part of the museum’s annual income is 
derived from people who are delighted 
with what it is doing for Houston’s chil- 
dren. Minor activities of the Houston 
Museum include monthly showings of 
natural-history films for paid-up members 
of the museum, an occasional field trip in 
a chartered bus to some near-by spot of 
interest, and a weekly TV program (not 
very good) on various natural history 
topics. 

The success of the Houston Museum’s 
one important activity suggests that the 
future of museums of natural history in 
the Southwest is not hopeless. Once they 
align themselves with the twentieth cen- 
tury and face away from the vast dowager 
museums of the nineteenth century, the 
museums of the Southwest may well be- 
come the best, if not the biggest, museums 
of natural history in the world. 


WHAT Is a good museum of natural his- 
tory? A good twentieth-century museum 
consists of two equally important ele- 
ments: activities and exhibits. The activi- 
ties of a really good museum range into 


five fields. 


First, it conducts classes for children. 


Like the Houston Museum, any good mu- 
seum of natural history should work with 
the schools. Every school child should have 
the advantage and the happiness of attend- 
ing classes in a museum. Here, often, a 
lifelong and enriching interest in nature 


begins—an interest which may even flower 
into a scientific career. Museum classes 
invariably aid the work of the schools in 
science and social studies, and broaden the 
child’s understanding and appreciation of 
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the world he lives in. The children of 
urban centers profit spiritually as well as 
intellectually from the contacts with 
nature which they make through the 
museum classes. 

Second, the good museum conducts 
numerous activities for the entertainment 
and education of the adult public. It pre- 
sents public lectures on science at the pop- 
ular level; it shows motion pictures having 
scientific value; it holds special classes for 
adults on amateur astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, recognition of native trees and wild- 
flowers, attraction and conservation of 
wildlife, simple public health problems, 
and the like; and it co-operates in the ac- 
tivities of civic groups such as Boy and 
Girl Scouts, playground groups, garden 
clubs, libraries, college classes, and scien- 
tific societies. 

Third, such a museum maintains an 
auditorium, a library, clubrooms, and 
workrooms in which local scientific 
groups, individuals, societies, and conven- 
tions may meet. I suspect that few people 
realize the number of serious (if some- 
times amateur) nature students to be 
found in a big city. In Houston, for ex- 
ample, there have appeared within the last 
five years herpetological, anthropological, 
astronomical, and ornithological societies, 
all of which have held regular meetings 
(frequently with visiting lecturers of 
note), have published journals or papers, 
and have contributed valuable data from 
the Houston region. In addition, Houston 
has numerous professional scientific socie- 
ties (in geology, mammalogy, parasitol- 
ogy, paleontology, etc.), some in connec- 
tion with local universities; there are 
several less scientific hobby-groups inter- 
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ested in aquaria, orchids, finches, homing 
pigeons, and the like; the big generalized 
Nature Club has over four hundred dues- 
paying members; and the city holds any 
number of bright boys and girls with hob- 
bies such as birds, shells, and butterflies. 
But nowhere in the Southwest does there 
exist an institution to help and encourage 
such people, or even a building to serve as 
a convenient meeting place, a storehouse 
for the specimens they collect and the rec- 
ords they keep, or a repository for the 
scientific books and journals they hold 
in common. 

Fourth, a good museum of natural his- 
tory fosters research and publication in 
many fields of science—especially those of 
local or regional interest. The opportuni- 
ties here are limitless: there is no region in 
the entire Southwest in which the animals, 
plants, ecological relationships, geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, and archeology 
have been adequately studied. 

Finally, a good modern museum as con- 
ceived here collects, preserves, and stores 
materials and makes them available for 
research by students and men of science. 

Under a management that had vision 
and was not bound to the thought-pat- 
terns of the nineteenth century, a museum 
of natural history could be one of the most 
useful, educational, and popular assets of 
any community. It would do more than 
any other institution to help solve what 
has become one of the most serious cultural 
problems of our age—how to help intelli- 
gent people spend their leisure time with 
profit to themselves and without injury to 
society. Moreover, the need for this sort of 
institution becomes more pressing every 
day. The world of native forest, prairie, 
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marsh, and stream—the world of native 
flowers and trees and grasses, of native 
mammals and birds and fish and reptiles 
and insects—is contracting every day; the 
world of pavements and factories and 
apartment houses and plowed fields and 
polluted streams is expanding every day; 
and, as a result of technical inventions, 
leisure is becoming more and more abund- 
ant every day. Museums of natural his- 
tory cannot halt the advance of “civiliza- 
tion”; but a good museum of this type can 
preserve for many thousands of people, 
living among the tenements and the sky- 
scrapers and the housing projects and the 
gasoline fumes and the tabloids, that con- 
tact with nature which can bring so much 
pleasure, so much understanding, and so 
much mental and spiritual uplift. 


MOST OF THE PASSING PUBLIC, it is true, 
will never participate in the activities of 
a museum of natural history. For most of 
the public, a museum is its exhibits. 

As a matter of fact, public libraries and 
museums, as represented by their exhibits, 
are the only institutions in America which 
try unselfishly to improve the education 
of the general adult public. It is sobering 
to realize that, once an American has fin- 
ished school and college, society does noth- 
ing more for his education, during the 
remaining fifty years of his life, but pro- 
vide him with a limited number of libra- 
ries and museums. It is even more sobering 
to realize that countless millions of people 
visit museums of natural history every 
year (far more than visit art museums), 
and come away with little of what could 
be called educational experience. As carly 
as the 1930’s the great biologist W. K. 
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Gregory was saying that the natural his- 


tory museums of America are museums of 
things, not of ideas. The museums have 
not changed since that time. 

The habitat group is still the typical 
museum director’s notion of the absolutely 
perfect exhibit. To be sure, the habitat 
group is sometimes (not often) beautiful 
or impressively naturalistic, like a three- 
dimensional color photograph. But for the 
public it is only a spectacle—seldom inte- 
grated with other materials in the museum, 
not organized around any ideas or con- 
cepts that would make the public better 
understand the laws of the physical uni- 
verse, not meshed with what the public 
already knows about the natural world or 
with the public’s problems and questions, 
and not geared to make the public develop 
intellectually. 

A habitat group may have value as one 
element in a well-planned group of exhib- 
its illustrating a central theme, or giving 
a picture of nature’s methods and econ- 
omy. Consider, for example, a simple hab- 
itat group of, say, ordinary mallard ducks. 
By itself the group might be pretty, but 
would certainly be meaningless. No really 
good museum of natural history would be 
content with it. A good museum would 
integrate it with other materials to make 
an exhibit of real significance. Thus the 
various breeds of domestic ducks mankind 
has developed from the wild mallard 
would be displayed as specimens alongside 
the habitat group; the zodlogical relation- 
ships of mallards to other wild ducks all 
over the world would be shown by speci- 
mens and pictures to illustrate the process 
of evolution and the concept of species; 
the present range of the mallard contrasted 
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with its former range would be shown on 
maps to suggest the need of conservation; 
graphs showing the disastrous fluctuations 
in the numbers of mallards during drought 
years would be given to impress the public 
with the need of obeying the game laws; 
the anatomical adaptations of the mallard 
for food-getting and self-protection would 
be displayed; some notion of the mallard’s 
gauntlet of enemies (drought, starvation, 
disease, predators, hunters) would be indi- 
cated to convey an idea of the struggle 
for existence in nature; animated maps 
showing migration flyways, migration 
speed, flight speed, and the fascinating re- 
sults of bird banding would be given; and 
there might be a peep-box movie (perhaps 
coin-operated to pay for itself and the en- 
tire exhibit) showing the life history of 
the mallard. One such exhibit, prepared 
with a minimum of labeling and a maxi- 
mum amount of visual appeal, would be 
worth thousands of specimens of mounted 
ducks, lined up row on row in glass cases 
or sitting like photographs in elaborate 
habitat exhibits. 

An exhibit like this would cost money— 
but much less than the customary habitat 
groups. These are extraordinarily costly 
to obtain, prepare, and exhibit. The Dallas 
Museum of Natural History, for example, 
has one huge habitat exhibit of elk and 
another of a herd of buffalo. The two to- 
gether occupy thousands of cubic feet of 
space and must have cost tens of thousands 
of dollars. Millions of people have seen 
them and have been impressed for a mo- 
ment by their naturalness—but has one 
person ever gone away from them with 
one new idea, or one clearer glimpse of 
nature’s laws, or one little change in his 
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knowledge or his feeling about elk and 
buffalo? 

Once the museum people get away from 
two notions—that the habitat group is the 
acme of all ideals, and that a museum of 
natural history is just a collection of things 
—the possibilities of exhibition are limit- 
less and exciting. Actual specimens, dio- 
ramas, charts, maps, motion-picture 
shorts, moving and movable models—all 
would be used. For example, a scientific- 
ally arranged case of small scale models of 
the evolution of the horse and its relatives 
would cost far less than it would cost to 
obtain and mount a single zebra—and the 
exhibit would be far more educational. 
Similarly, a ten-foot diorama showing a 
Texas landscape in the Pleistocene age, 
with models of the characteristic beasts of 
the period, together with a map showing 
Pleistocene geography, would be much less 
costly and more educational than a single 
skeleton of a mammoth. Of course, if 
money and space were available, the mam- 
moth skeleton ought to be mounted too; 
but it would be only a supplement to the 
main exhibit—it would never, in a good 
twentieth-century museum, be considered 
sufficient in itself. 

A museum that made the best use of all 
its resources would have geological and 
engineering models—showing, for ex- 
ample, how Dallas and Houston get their 
water, how the waters of the Colorado 
River have been impounded for us, how 
the Edwards Plateau was formed. It would 
display models of clouds and animated 
charts to show how weather conditions 
develop. It would include moving astron- 
omical models, and, if possible, a planeta- 
rium. Among its exhibits would be models 
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showing the formation, mining, and use 
of minerals, and moving models of atomic 
structures. There would be peep-box 
movies covering many subjects. A mu- 
seum containing such exhibits would be 
a living museum, not a mere repository 
for curios and stuffed animals. 


THE CRUCIAL QUESTION Is: Where is the 
money for a good museum of natural his- 
tory to come from? 

After struggling eight years, in com- 
pany with a four-star group of civic and 
scientific leaders in one of the world’s rich- 
est cities, to help raise money for a local 
museum of natural history, I have come 
to these conclusions: 

The voters, taxpayers, philanthropists, 
city councilmen, and mayors of the South- 
west fail to understand what a good 
museum of natural history is; when they 
think of such a museum, they think of the 
old-fashioned type, and are not seriously 
interested. But when these people are made 
to understand what a good museum of 
natural history can be, they are often en- 
thusiastic about it and willing to support 
it financially. 

Bringing them to this understanding is 
a slow and difficult process. When most 
professional museum people do not them- 
selves understand the nature of a good 
museum of natural history, it is unreason- 
able to expect greater comprehension from 
any considerable portion of the general 
public. The best way to make the public 
understand is to create an actual demon- 
stration in the form of a real twentieth- 
century museum. But this demonstration 
will require money that the public will 
not now grant. Thus a vicious circle has 
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brought us back to the question with 
which we started: Where is the money 
coming from? 

It may come from some stray million- 
aire who has vision. But waiting for such 
a millionaire to wander by is like waiting 
for lightning to strike. The museum 
should be ready for it, but should not 
depend on it. 

In my judgment, the best solution of 
this very vital problem for the Southwest 
is fairly simple. It lies in co-operation be- 
tween the universities of the Southwest 
and the large municipalities in which 
some of them are located. There are sev- 
eral of these universities in the South- 
west — at Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, and Houston. 
None of these cities has a good museum 
of natural history — nor do any of the 
universities. Yet most of the cities do 
support something in the way of a mu- 
seum of natural history, and so do most 
of the universities. Co-operation between 
them could result in one good museum 
for each area instead of several poor 
museums. 

All the universities have science de- 
partments staffed with experts in certain 
fields. For any museum to hire such a 
staff of specialists would require enor- 
mous funds that are now unobtainable. 
But the university staffs could act, at little 
or no cost, as expert advisers to a museum 
located on the university campus. The 
actual personne! of the campus museum, 
therefore, would need to consist only of a 
director, himself a well-rounded scientist 
with progressive and aggressive ideas, and 
a few preparators and maintenance men. 
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If this campus museum were open to 
the public and served the public of the 
entire community (not merely the stu- 
dents and faculty of the college), the 
local city government would almost cer- 
tainly contribute to its operation. Even 
now the cities of Houston, Dallas, and 
San Antonio contribute from $10,000 to 
$30,000 per year to the support of their 
inadequate museums. Such sums would 
not support the staff of scientists re- 
quired of a good modern museum; but 
similar sums would be sufficient to put a 
combination community-university mu- 
seum in operation long enough to serve 
as a model that would attract funds. The 
funds would come from two directions 
— from the people interested in helping 
out the university, and from people in- 
terested in what good museums of natural 
history can do for a community. 

The people of the community would 
profit by the museum just as they profit 
by libraries, schools, and parks. Further- 
more, if one may judge by response to 
even the extremely limited service pro- 
gram of the Houston Museum, the public 
will support a good natural history mu- 
seum once it understands what such a 
museum can be. The main thing is to get 
the public educated. 

The university would profit by the co- 
operative museum. It would have the 
benefit of municipal funds in operating a 
museum that would augment its educa- 
tional facilities, further scientific research, 
and spread its reputation locally and 
regionally as a center of education and re- 
search. The Southwest should have at least 
one university museum that would com- 
pare favorably with the great Museum of 
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Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard, the 
Peabody Museum of Natural History at 
Yale, the Dyche Museum at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, or even the specialized an- 
thropological-ethnological museums at the 
Universities of Chicago and Pennsylvania. 

At present, most universities support 
athletic teams, have public relations direc- 
tors, and produce one or two annual festi- 
vals to bring the public to the campus, to 
advertise the university and its facilities 
to the public, and to promote good rela- 
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tions with the community. A museum of 
natural history open to the public, and 
serving the public as it should, would be 
a permanent and continuous instrument 
of the best possible relations. 

Barring the chance that a few million- 
aires of unusual vision may leave funds 
for a few great museums of natural his- 
tory, I see no other means for the South- 
west to have, within any reasonable time, 
any museums of natural history worthy 
of the people. 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


FOR E. A. C. 


So it must be. 


In the graveyard 

Of the vacant church 

The insatiable pigeons searched 
My scattered heart— 


And sat atop 

The tombstones as though 
Carved there, birds of dark stone, 
My life to watch, 


Standing in stone— 

The street, a canyon, 

The granite sky, and thereupon 
My written time: 


A ship to take, 

A sea with moon 

Infinitely smooth, 

This passion aged to a patience. 
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The Giant Forsythia 


GWYNNE WIMBERLY 


THE HIGH INSISTENT GROAN of the 
vacuum cleaner came from miles away to 
awaken her. Painfully. She did not open 
her eyes. Nor did she move her arms which 
lay tense and damp by her sides, under 
the smooth percale sheet. 

Easy now. It was just the same old 
dream. Mustn’t get the shakes again. 

The familiar vision was more like a 
child’s nightmare than a woman’s dream, 
she knew that, but it persisted. It came 
back to her again and again. And each 
time it recurred it seemed more vivid and 
terrible than the time before. 

She was always out in a marsh—the one 
that had been near her childhood home 
in Tuscaloosa—when suddenly the soil 
beneath her feet would start sinking and 
sucking her gently downward. Terrified 
to immobility she would watch her feet 
sink a little at a time. And at the edge of 
the marsh she could see her mother dressed 
in a black silk dress with a white lace 
collar, wringing her hands and shrieking, 
“She’s sinking. My God, she’s sinking!” 

And then she would hear her father’s 
voice coming through the trees like a hol- 
low, booming echo. “No one can come in 
for you, Stanley.” And up in the branches 
she could see her father’s face, calm al- 
ways, detached, looking as he did when 
he delivered one of his cold sermons. 
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“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
you will be saved. The wisdom of this 
world availeth nothing. Come out, Stanley. 
Save yourself now before it is too late.” 

But she could not make herself move. 
She would have the distinct sense she could 
get out of the marsh if she would rouse 
herself to action. But all she would do was 
to look down into the sucking mass, hyp- 
notized by it. And the slow, relentless 
sinking would go on until she would 
waken in a clammy sweat of rigid terror. 

The dream had started more than a 
year ago, a while after Billy went off to 
Exeter for the first time. He had been back 
for Christmas and Easter and last sum- 
mer and then this Christmas—taller each 
time and more separate. Billy .. . her only 
child... with his loose tweed jackets and 
his way of being courteous while reserving 
from her some inner part of himself. Off 
at school he had learned to realize about 
her. There were times when he looked 
away from her with shame in his eyes, 
and other times when he looked straight 
at her with open disgust. 

Now Billy would be back again for 
Easter vacation. Tomorrow he would be 
in... Or was it tomorrow? Some day soon, 
anyway. On the afternoon train. She and 
Reagan had been quarreling about it last 
night...or some night...about how 
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they must make it pleasant for him at 
home this time. Billy was getting older 
and... what had Reagan said? .. . some- 
thing about his getting older. She vaguely 
remembered that there had been some 
other people, too, last night, later, after 
the quarreling. 

She was getting used to these blanks in 
her memory because they were getting 
more and more frequent. She had always 
had drinks, lots of them, but until the last 
few years she had been able to recapture 
a coherent picture of how she had spent 
her days and evenings. Then started the 
sick spells of remorse when she realized 
that there had been hours, and sometimes 
days, of which she had no recollection. 
These emptinesses always started with a 
milling confusion of people she didn’t like, 
and with coool glasses of bourbon and ice. 

That’s what she needed now—a cool 
glass of bourbon and ice. To relax her. To 
make her head feel better. 

She opened her eyes. There were those 
stiff swags of blue damask over the new 
draperies from Sloan’s. Swags were too 
high and pompous. She had said she never 
could live up to them, but the decorator 
hadn’t laughed. He had insisted on the 
blue damask. 

“We've been doing the old Meachum 
place through the years,” he had said, “and 
we've always felt that its high ceilings 
and elegant proportions require a certain 
formality. Mrs. Meachum Senior agreed 
with us.” 

Reagan would have told her to argue 
and have them find her something she 
really liked. “You must be strong, dear, 
and stand on your own two feet,” he was 
always saying. But she hadn’t argued with 
the man about the curtains. She had told 
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herself that it didn’t matter much, and 
that after all it was still Reagan’s mother’s 
house even if she had moved to Phoenix 
for her health. The truth was she was past 
caring about such things, she guessed. 

Out of the window it was painfully 
bright. Reagan had probably been gone 
for hours. Turning to look at his empty 
rumpled bed seemed to make the inside of 
her head rattle. 

She dragged her feet out the side of the 
covers to the floor and rolled her head out 
over her bent knees. She stayed in this 
position for a few seconds, then reached to 
press a button on the wall by her bed, and, 
holding her hands tightly over her temples, 
walked in a half crouch to the closet where 
she pulled out a blue velvet robe. 

She walked unsteadily to the bathroom. 

A knock at the door and the maid 
appeared with a breakfast tray. 

Stanley dried her face. “Thanks, Carrie. 
Just leave it. And would you ask James 
to stop using the cleaner just now?” She 
looked into the mirror as she brushed the 
clean, white foam on her teeth. Her face 
looked puffy and puckered and gray. The 
whites of her eyes were shot with tiny 
red streaks. 

She drank a glass of water and walked 
back into the bedroom. From the top of 
the tall walnut secretary she took a bottle 
and poured some bourbon from it into 
the coffee on her tray. She quickly set 
the bottle down on the tray and lifted 
the cup to her lips. After a swallow she 
refilled the cup from the bottle and then 
slowly drained it all. 

Now she felt steadier. Quickly, while 
she could think, she must get hold of her- 
self. For this morning she had an intuition 
of urgent finality—of a last chance. She 
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looked around her at the dim draped bed- 
room where she was spending more and 
more hours each day, just sleeping, sitting 
or lying down. Many days she didn’t even 
take off her nightgown until Reagan came 
home in the afternoon and persuaded her 
to put on her clothes and come downstairs. 
This room with its ugly draperies and its 
knobby, too-heavy furniture was a trap, 
she thought. She must get away from it 
into the world out there. 

From out there beyond the windows 
some mysterious new presence was beck- 
oning this morning. The warm air floated 
between the panels of blue damask and 
brought into Stanley’s room the heady 
smell of moist earth—the first scent of 
spring. The fragrance stirred some deep- 
down tendril of hope in her. It seemed to 
be a promise of courage and release. 

After eating a few bites of toast she 
replaced the bottle in the top of the secre- 
tary and put on a skirt and a short-sleeved 
sweater. As she went downstairs she called 
to James, who was dusting in the library, 
“You may go on with your cleaning now, 
James.” 

The sun was hot on her arms as she 
walked out into the back yard. It occurred 
to her that she probably had not been in 
her back yard since before they went to 
the Cape last summer. The shrubs were 
brown and there were only a few scat- 
tered green shoots in the grass. But life 
was everywhere, you could feel it, just 
under the surface, ready to burst forth. 

One bush, only, had not been able to 
wait—the giant yellow forsythia at the 
back corner of the yard. As Stanley 
walked toward it she remembered that 
when she used to work in the yard and 
cut her own flowers, she had known that 
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the forsythia was the most courageous of 
all the shrubs. It was the first to brave the 
winter wind. It gave her a strange feeling 
of pride to have remembered this. 

As she leaned forward to touch one of 
the small yellow bells she caught the 
surprised eyes of a dark-haired young girl 
through the bush. The girl held some 
scissors in one hand and several branches 
of the yellow blossoms in the other. 

The girl drew in her breath sharply. 
“I do hope I’m not cutting your flowers. 
The bush looked as though it’s exactly 
on the property line.” 

“Well, you’re welcome to them. I don’t 
know if it’s our bush or not.” 

“IT only wanted a few branches for the 
table. Joe and I have been watching it 
every day, how the little yellow buds 
showed just their tips and opened a little 
at a time. Aren’t they beautiful?” 

As the girl turned to hold up her hand- 
ful of blossoms, Stanley could see that 
she wore a smock and that she was going 
to have a baby. 

“You must cut some more. That’s not 
a bouquet quite.” 

“I might have one or two more since 
there are so many. Thank you, Mrs. 
Meachum. You are Mrs. Meachum, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes. I thought Mr. and Mrs. Walters 
lived next door.” 

“Oh, no. We bought the house from 
the Walters way last summer. We just 
love it out here. We lived in an apartment 
in the city when we were first married. 
Isn’t it wonderful having all this space? 
And Joe doesn’t mind the train at all. 
Does Mr. Meachum mind it?” 

“T...don’t know. I don’t suppose he 
does.” 
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So this is the way people were, fresh 
young people out in the world, people who 
had not let themselves be caged. The girl’s 
cheek was firm and round and her eyes 
shone with eager friendliness through the 
yellow bush. She didn’t know, that was 
why. If she knew, Stanley thought, she 
wouldn’t be looking at me so sweetly, 
she would be looking pity or scorn or 
indifference out of her round, dark eyes. 
It was because she was a stranger. Maybe 
being with strangers, being with people 
who didn’t know, maybe that would do it. 

“I’m going to make a sandwich,” the girl 
said, “‘and some iced tea. Would you come 
over and have a bite of lunch with me?” 

“Yes, I'd like to.” 

As Stanley pushed through a space in 
the hedge she thought that it felt good to 
have the branches scratch across her arms 
and face. 

“My name is Mary Gaines.” The girl 


pressed Stanley’s hand warmly. “I hope 
you won’t think of me always looking like 
this. The baby’s due in about a month.” 
She grinned.“Kind of enormous, aren’t I?” 


How direct and uncomplicated, Stanley 
thought. How wonderful to live on the 
sunlit surface of the earth like this beauti- 
ful girl who had moved to the suburbs to 
have her baby. “You look fine,” Stanley 
said. 

They walked together into a sunny 
kitchen. Herbs were growing in pots on 
the window sill over the sink. The sight 
of them stabbed bitterly at Stanley. As a 
too-young southern bride in that large, 
frightening stone house she had started 
basil and thyme and rosemary in the 
kitchen window because she did not want 
Reagan’s food to be ordinary. But some- 
how she had let it all get away from her. 
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They fixed tomato and lettuce sand- 
wiches and had big glasses of iced tea and 
a piece of chocolate cake at the breakfast- 
room table. In the dining room beyond, 
Stanley could see a fat colored woman 
dusting a serving table. Mary giggled and 
whispered that Hannah was a terrible 
cook so she tried to keep her busy all day 
with the house cleaning. 

It was the most food Stanley had eaten 
in weeks. It all tasted so fresh—the way 
food used to taste. They talked unimport- 
ant talk, the kind Stanley had not heard 
in so long, about bulbs and babies and 
curtains and clothes. 

And all the time there were two 
thoughts weaving across each other in 
Stanley’s mind—she wouldn’t talk to me 
this way if she knew, and—I was like this 
once myself. As they drank a second glass 
of tea and the sunshine poured in upon 
them and this strong, clean girl smiled at 
her, Stanley felt that surely she would be 
healed. It was not too late. She could take 
over the household again, she could sur- 
prise Billy and Reagan, she might even 
start painting again. It would be a matter 
of believing in herself and having the 
courage to make others believe in her. This 
girl believed in her. 

“I must go home now, Mary. I’ve had 
a wonderful time. Please come to see us 
soon.” 

Stanley hurried home and into the 
pantry. She was thinking about the dif- 
ference between that girl and herself. The 
girl had said, “Joe doesn’t mind the train 
at all. Does Mr. Meachum mind it?” And 
she hadn’t known what to answer. It was 
strange that she didn’t know whether 
Reagan minded commuting. She couldn’t 
remember that they had ever discussed it. 
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She rummaged through several drawers 
before she found the scissors. 

“What you gonna do with those scis- 
sors, Miz Meachum?” Carrie eyed her sus- 
piciously. “Better give those to Carrie 
now.” 

“I’m going to cut some forsythia, that’s 
all.” Stanley hated the coaxing tone they 
used with her—the way you talk to a child. 
Couldn’t Carrie see she was different now? 

She cut a lot of forsythia and put it 
in large bowls in the house. As she 
arranged a bowl on the piano, Carrie 
opened the swinging door from the dining 
room and stood silently watching with a 
tea towel in her hand and her eyes squinted 
up in disbelief. 

Then Stanley went up for a shower. She 
rubbed herself hard all over. She had been 
dead inside for a while, that’s all. They 
would see. You could die and then start 
living again. 

It was four-thirty when she went down- 
stairs to wait in the living room and 
surprise Reagan. She even tried a few 
chords on the piano, very quietly so Carrie 
wouldn’t hear in the kitchen. But she 
couldn’t remember how they went and 
the piano was sadly out of tune. No one 
else had ever played it. 

In a few minutes when Reagan’s car 
crunched in the gravel drive, Stanley’s 
heart was beating hard. She sat very still. 
Then the side door opened, and over the 
sound of shuffling feet she heard Billy’s 
voice. Was it possible? His train must 
have come in today. 

He was saying, “It was good of you to 
make it to the station, Dad, when you’re 
so busy and all. Good old Pinky and Jim. 
They came, too. I don’t guess they thought 
it was strange about Mother not being 
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there. They know about her, don’t they?” 

There was a shrinking sensation in the 
pit of her stomach. She began to tremble. 

“Shall we go up to see your mother 
now, Billy?” 

“Yes, Dad.... But there’s something 
I'd like to say first. I’ve been thinking 
about it on the train. Do you think there’s 
any way I could help Mother?” 

“We can try, Billy. I’m almost afraid 
there’s nothing we can do.” He spoke in 
such a low tone that she could hardly 
hear him. 

“Maybe we should have a drink before 
we go up, son. It’s been a long time since 
we've had one together.” 

She could hear them going into the 
library to the bar. They were not coming 
into the living room at all! She couldn’t 
think of what to do. Now she could hear 
the clink of ice and pouring sounds. 

“What I mean is, Dad, I’m getting 
older and... well, maybe there’s some- 
thing I can do to help Mother.” 

A knot of pain formed in Stanley’s 
chest. She stood up and took several steps 
toward the library. She must stop hurting 
them. She must go to them. In her ears 
she could hear herself saying, ‘““How nice 
to have you home, Billy,” and, “We've 


planned all of your favorite dishes for 


dinner, darling,” and, “I’ve never seen 
the forsythia so beautiful, have you?” 

She stopped in the hall. Her legs would 
carry her no farther. She would go up- 
stairs. After all, they were expecting to 
find her there. And she could be reading 
a book in her room when they came in. 
No, she must just walk into the library 
and show them how different she was. 
Drops of sweat sprouted across her upper 
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lip. She was afraid. Perhaps all her life 
she had been afraid of them. 

The floor swayed and she began to 
tremble violently. A cold sweat broke over 
her. Steady now. Take a deep breath. She 
thought of the bottle of bourbon in the 
secretary upstairs. Shakily she tiptoed 
toward the stairway. Under her feet she 
began to feel a gentle sinking sensation. 
Looking down she could see that it was 
the marsh in Tuscaloosa. “Do something! 
Do something!” the voices said. A tremor 
of panic went over her. 

Desperately she looked back toward the 
living room. There, on the piano, she saw 
the yellow forsythia blossoms. And at this 
moment, as she stood frozen in the hall, 
she knew that it had all been her own 
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doing, that the lack had been in her. For 
she was not able to go to Reagan and 
Billy now and let them help. 

In the doorway she stopped still—her 
feet would go no farther. She felt Rea- 
gan’s and Billy’s eyes upon her—surprised, 
apprehensive. She wanted to walk into 
the room, but she could not move. No one 
spoke. She wanted to say something to 
them, but no words would come to her. 
She thought that maybe her heart might 
stop forever. 

Then a frightened smile came into 
Billy’s eyes. 

“Why, Mother.” He took a step toward 
her. 

Her eyes answered his, and her foot 
moved forward into the room. 


A. J. ZEKOWSKI 


The sweet soft light has broken me down. 

The golden apple thrown, its cry across the sun 

Has squeezed has smashed its pulp 

Into the rush of bitten dust 

That pours the cool ash of some thousand foddered beams 
That fall that rise that raise themselves 

To dreg-drink in their heat of special afternoon, 

Into the however coming of whenever it must seem. 


And I am lost upon the legend of this fire 

That burns me out and fills me full into my own 
Which never is except on just that always 

That waits itself to come. 

For we await in something never knowing why 
Until when it is there pulled out of why: 
Knowing sky is there on some days just to see, 

In order for the only, on those other days, to be. 
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Chronicle 


EDITH STUURMAN 


U pon whatever coast the broken ship is hurled, 
the one who reads will recognize the world; 
whether the wind which breaks the ship occur 
now or when Poseidon ruled the sea, 

the one who reads will know the wanderer, 
and lend the myth his own identity. 


In whatever mountains the body, being spent, 
lies down at last, on whatever continent 

the whining tribes cry out against whatever god, 
man is the walker, earth the curving road. 


From whatever valley the joyful boy may start, 

though he travel with money, though love run out to meet him, 
though the keeper of the gate be sent down with keys to greet him, 
in the middle of life, three beasts will force detour, 

through the hell of all that is hidden in his heart. 


Whether Zeus or nature, map or instrument, 
fail at the crisis, what he prays to must fail: 
he will be forsaken: he will be alone: 

he will die a death as deep as any drowned. 


The one who reads, by bond of borrowed blood, 

will wait for resurrection, knowing each man is the one 
to roll away the stone in his own chronicle, 

to seek his own path out of the treacherous wood, 

to listen in the wind for where a bell 

may loosen for the lost its small, patient, saving sound. 
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GILBERT B. FORBES, M.D. 


THE PEOPLE of the state of Texas point 
with pride to their individual and collec- 
tive accomplishments in many fields of 
endeavor. The phenomenal growth of the 
Southwest in terms of industry, exploita- 
tion of natural resources, and urbanization 
is plain for all to see. Houston ranks as 
the largest shipping port in the nation 
save for New York. Dallas reminds us of 
its importance as a fashion center and as 
the home of banks and life insurance 
companies. Tyler is the rose “capital” of 
the world. Production of sulphur, oil, 
cattle, and cotton exceeds that of any other 
state. Empire building, once the mark of 
an Englishman, is the order of the day. 
Population growth is astronomical, new 
business flourishes, and the young Texan 
looks upon the East and North as being 
out of step. 

Optimism is the keynote of our plat- 
form: the country’s future lies in the 
Southwest. Didn’t we help to turn the 
tide toward Eisenhower in the 1952 Re- 
publican convention and the election? The 
Texas future is indeed bright, for aren’t 
we building thousands of new homes, 
attracting new industry, expanding the 
size of our cities? Detroiters are chagrined 
at the sight of cars on their streets bearing 
the sticker, “Built in Texas by Texans.” 
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The Facts of Life in Texas 


Yet in this panorama of greatness, we 
all too often fail to reckon with our short- 
comings and to assess our course in terms 
other than economic. Modern civilization 
can be measured in health units. The 
Prussian, and later the Hitlerian, cry of 
“Deutschland iiber Alles” had a hollow 
ring in terms of the fantastic amount of 
human misery which echoed back. Mate- 
rial wealth means nothing to those who 
suffer or die from preventable disease. In 
all fairness to the facts, the health situa- 
tion in our state should make us pause, for 
more than just a moment, to ask the ques- 
tion: Why does Texas, one of the most vig- 
orous states in the Union, possess one of the 
worst health records? I doubt that many 
are aware of the record, and some may 
already have taken exception to this state- 
ment. The Texas Almanac devotes a mere 
half-page to the matter of vital statistics. 
Each year, in May, both Dallas newspapers 
publish special “health” issues in which 
advances in medical and hospital science 
are outlined, but here, too, the vital statis- 
tics of our state are seldom emphasized. 

The press is tireless in its discussion of 
human disease and medical science. Can- 
cer, heart disease, high blood pressure, 
tuberculosis are accorded much publicity 
as major causes of death. Everyone awaits 
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with eagerness the announcement of some 
medical “discovery” bringing hope to the 
sufferers from these and other diseases. 
Progress is being made in our understand- 
ing of many disease processes. The goal of 
medical science is to study all of the many 
maladies which afflict mankind with a 
view toward devising suitable means of 
prevention and cure. Large sums are cur- 
rently being spent in an attempt to gain 
this objective, the avowed aim of all med- 
ical research. 

But we must not let these distant hori- 
zons, inviting though they may be, blind 
us to the hard fact that there are regions 
of the world where preventable disease af- 
flicts many, and curable disease kills or 
maims untold thousands. In other words, 
diseases for which curative or prophylactic 
treatment is firmly established—the list of 
these grows longer every year—still take 
their toll of human life. In certain areas 
of the United States a similar lack of 
application of known disease control 
measures obtains. The state of Texas is one 
of these areas. 

There are several factors entering into 
the control of human disease. Preventive, 


or prophylactic, measures are extremely 
important. Smallpox, for example, can 
be adequately prevented, yet no specific 
“cure” is available for the established dis- 


ease. Appendicitis is curable in almost 
every instance, while no means are at 
hand to forestall its occurrence short 
of prophylactic appendectomy, a pro- 
cedure which would hardly be condoned 
for the entire population. Medical science 
is constantly engaged in the pursuit 
of the etiology and pathogenesis of 


disease in order to proceed in a logical 
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and straightforward manner to the solu- 
tion of these problems. This is not to 
decry the role of rational empiricism, 
which has contributed so much to medical 
therapeutics. Study, investigation, and un- 
derstanding of the mechanisms of the 
human body avd of the manifold agents— 
parasitic, traumatic, nutritional—which 
attack it must necessarily antedate our ef- 
forts to formulate a precise counterattack. 

All of these efforts prove futile if we 
fail to apply the fruits of our knowledge 
to the ultimate objective—man. The fight 
against disease does not end in the labo- 
ratory. Commercial production and public 
acceptance of drugs, health education, the 
availability of physicians, even ethnic 
mores and superstition are factors to be 
reckoned with. Marshall Plan aid saved 
many lives in Yugoslavia by building 
plants for the production of penicillin in 
that country. Doctors cannot enforce the 
habit of personal cleanliness, yet soap 
and water liberally applied, together with 
proper food preparation methods, could 
unaided lower the death rate substantially 
in certain areas of the globe. What conso- 
lation is it to the typhoid fever victim, 
once he has drunk the polluted water his 
municipality provides, to realize that 
the local health officials are wise in their 
knowledge of the cause of his disease? 
Religious scruples against smallpox vacci- 
nation or blood transfusion may success- 
fully thwart the physician. How many 
remain ignorant of relatively simple con- 
cepts of disease prevention and of the 
potentials of the modern physician? How 
many are there who lack the financial 
means of feeding themselves and their 
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families properly? More, many more, than 
you may think. 

So it is a coalition of forces that must 
be brought to bear on the problem of hu- 
man disease: researcher, educator, physi- 
cian, legislator, and citizen. We cannot 
hope for real progress through the efforts 
of any one group alone. 

Just what are the “facts of life” in 
Texas? A few statistical comparisons tell us 
at once that the development of our health 
resources is lagging far behind that of our 
mineral or economic resources. Texas, the 
first state in the Union in land area, oil, 
beef, and cotton production, ranks twelfth 
in infant mortality; that is, thirty-six 
states have a lower infant death rate. Every 
sixth baby dying of diarrhea in this coun- 
try is listed on the death roles of the state 
of Texas. The following table gives a 
comparison of provisional infant mortal- 
ity rates (the number of infants dying 
under one year of age per 1,000 live 
births) as of the year 1952 for certain 
selected localities: 


United States 28.6 Louisiana 32.7 
New Mexico 46.4 Oklahoma 29.0 
Arizona 44.1 Arkansas 26.5 
Mississippi 39.3 New York 24.2 
Tennessee 33.7. Hawaii 21.1 
Texas 33.7. Connecticut 20.8 


We should mention that no attempt has 
been made to subdivide these data on a 
racial basis (a commonly employed statis- 
tical device highlighting the plight of the 
Negro), and one is pleased to note that 
the position of Texas in colored infant 
mortality is a satisfactory one. Dallas’ 
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record compares very favorably with that 
of other health-conscious communities of 
the country; it is the southern sector of 
our state that contributes so heavily to the 
high over-all rate for Texas. Vital statis- 
tics data do not apportion infant deaths 
among the Latin-American population, 
but all observers are agreed that death 
rates are considerably higher in this racial 
group, exceeding those for the Negro. 

The choice of infant mortality as a para- 
meter of health-consciousness is a purpose- 
ful one, since the births and deaths neces- 
sary for computation are recorded yearly 
in a fairly accurate manner throughout 
the country. Comparison of death rates 
for other segments of the population or 
for all ages can never be as accurate, since 
the distribution of various age groups 
within the population may vary from one 
locality to another. Further, mortality 
rates must be based on an estimate of the 
number of individuals alive at the begin- 
ning of the year for which the deaths are 
recorded, and this estimate is obviously 
most accurate at the time of birth. The 
over-all death rate in Texas, for example, 
is well below the national figure, because 
our population is “younger” than that of 
the northern and eastern sections of the 
country. 

Infant mortality has always been one 
of the important components of the vital 
statistics picture, reflecting in a very sen- 
sitive manner the worthwhileness of our 
health programs and the effects of en- 
vironment. The attitude of man toward 
his progeny is indicative of his state of 
civilization. Michael Faraday, the eminent 
British physicist, replied thus to a friend 
who criticized him for spending so much 
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time in the field of electromagnetics, a 
science of little practical value at that 
time: “Of what use is a newborn babe?” 
Isaac Newton, one of the greatest gen- 
iuses the world has ever known, was born 
prematurely and not expected to live. 
The potential wealth of our young infant 
population was vividly described by John 
Fiske in 1883: “If there is any one thing 
in which the human race is signally dis- 
tinguished from other mammals, it is the 
enormous duration of their infancy... 
this period of helplessness... is a period 
of plasticity ... a door through which the 
capacity for progress can enter...” 
Now, not all infant deaths are pre- 
ventable, and under the best possible 
circumstances a few lives will be lost. The 
magnitude of the carnage may be better 
appreciated by recourse to a comparison 
with lives lost during World War II. 
Deaths among Texans in the armed serv- 
ices numbered 23,022 in the years 1941 
through 1945—11,426 occurring in com- 
bat. During that same period of time, 
13,420 infant citizens of Texas would not 
have died had the infant mortality rate 
been as low as that prevailing in the state 
of Connecticut. The excess loss of life in 
this one age group alone would have offset 
in number the deaths of Texans on the 
battlefield. Why should we continue to 
look upon the Texas infant as expendable? 
A glance at some additional data will 
serve to support our thesis that Texas lags 
in the field of health. This is not to say that 
improvements have not been made in the 
control of disease—Texas infant mortality 
rates have steadily fallen during the past 
twenty years; rather our brief is that not 
enough has been accomplished. Reference 
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has already been made to the fact that 
Texas must claim a disproportionate share 
of the national total of deaths from infant 
diarrhea and dysentery. Among the vari- 
ous states, Texas ranks fifth in deaths 
(death rate) due to malaria, seventh from 
infections of the newly born, eighth from 
diphtheria, tenth from tuberculosis, sec- 
ond from dysentery, and fifth from con- 
ditions affecting the prematurely born in- 
fant for 1949, the latest year for which 
complete and accurate figures are avail- 
able. 

It has been established that many of 
these deaths are preventable. Both pro- 
phylactic and therapeutic measures are 
widely available, and not particularly 
costly. It is not so much in the knowledge 
of these principles that we are derelict; it 
is in the application thereof. Death is final, 
and it matters not to the dead and dying 
whether their plight is due to our lack of 
the necessary knowledge with which to 
obviate their ailments or to failure of 
application of existing means to their par- 
ticular persons. To lack the power with 
which to fight disease is to suffer the conse- 
quences of the great ignorance of man in 
regard to natural law, but to possess the 
means and fail to employ them is inexcus- 
able and inhuman. We do have the “know- 
how” to cope with many of the illnesses 
that beset us—indeed, we have had it for 
some time—and we have no one to blame 
but ourselves if we have failed to exploit 
it to the fullest degree. Panaceas, the con- 
stant vain hope of mankind, will not give 
us the answer to our local problem. The 
battle against incurable disease must go on; 
the hard-won gains should nevertheless be 
consolidated. 
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The blame should fall on all of us: on 
the physician, for failing to take the ini- 
tiative in the fight; on the educator, for 
not acting fully on the principle that igno- 
rance breeds disease, since many of the 
deaths referred to occur among the poor 
and semiliterate sections of our popula- 
tion; on the legislator for failure to appro- 
priate funds in support of public health 
activities; on the taxpayer for his reluct- 
ance to shoulder the burden; on everyone 
for perpetuation of the fallacy that prog- 
ress is measured solely in terms of money 
and matériel. Complacency is our greatest 
enemy. State optimism in regard to eco- 
nomic and industrial progress will not be 
duplicated in the field of health until we 
“take a look at the record,” as it were, and 
then set out to implement our objectives 
with zeal. 

Historically, what is the road we have 
taken in bettering the lot of mankind? 
Three factors have contributed greatly to 
the lowering of mortality rates during the 
past century or two. (We shall discuss 
infant mortality primarily, for reasons 
outlined above.) These are humanitarian- 
ism, science, and organization. 

Humanitarianism has played a large 
role. Infanticide was first outlawed in the 
fourth century A.D. Foundlings were first 
recognized as having a legal existence in 
the seventeenth century. We have come a 
long way from the medieval ecclesiastical 
view that “pestilences are the harvests of 
the ministers of God.” Dr. Emmett Holt, 
Sr., one of the pioneers of American pedi- 
atrics, dispenses with the fatalists thus: 


Does God fix the death rate?...Once men 
were taught so, and death was regarded as an 
act of divine providence, often inscrutable. We 
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are now coming to look upon a high infant 
death rate as evidence of human weakness, 
ignorance and cupidity. We believe that provi- 
dence works through human agencies and that 
in this field, as in others, we reap what we sow 
— no more and no less. 


Science is contributing more and more 
to the field of human welfare. Prior to the 
twentieth century, the “specifics” in medi- 
cine, both prophylactic and therapeutic, 
could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The pasteurization of milk, the 
proper treatment of sewage, improvement 
in water supplies, immunization of chil- 
dren against diphtheria and smallpox, and 
the discovery of sulfonamide drugs and 
penicillin are some of the highlights of the 
past half-century. During the past decade 
the list has grown longer year by year. We 
are now in an era in which scientific 
knowledge is expanding in geometric 
fashion. 


ORGANIZATION, in the sense of dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, co-operative endeavor, 
the setting up of departments of public 
health at various governmental levels and 
the effective co-ordination of all facilities, 
the manufacturing of drugs and serums, 
the reporting of contagious disease, the ed- 
ucation of physicians, the enforcement of 
sanitation laws, and lay health education 
programs, has played a major part in ad- 
vancing the health of the people. Private 
philanthropy has built many hospitals to 
care for the sick; enforced pasteurization 
of milk has practically eliminated bovine 
tuberculosis in this country; the growth 
of social service programs in connection 
with our hospitals and clinics has helped 
immensely in the proper guidance of the 
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indigent and the ignorant. These factors 


and many others have contributed im- 
mensely to the goal of reducing human 
misery through the years. 

Dr. Holt, in his paper on “Infant Mor- 
tality, Ancient and Modern,” sums up his 
historical survey in the following words: 


The time was in the not too distant past 
when if parents did not choose to send their 
children to school, they were allowed to keep 
them at home, and even to put them to work. 
Modern public opinion, however, has decreed 
that in a sense the child is a ward of the State, 
and ignorant parents are no longer to be al- 
lowed to exercise their parental rights in such 
matters.... Until recently the authority of 
parents over the health of children and the 
control of conditions which affected it was 
considered to be unquestioned, and only in 
matters of contagious disease did the authori- 
ties interfere. But we are now coming to see 
that...the right of a mother to neglect or 
starve her infant or feed it bad milk may come 
to be regarded as an offense against society such 
as we now regard absence from school... . In- 
fants will not be permitted to die from neglect 
and bad feeding, nor will conditions be tol- 
erated which make it possible that a large per- 
centage of infants who grow up in cities live 
in such surroundings that health and normal 
physical development is simply impossible. 

We have seen the early disregard of infant 
rights and the indifference with which society 
regarded infant life. We have traced the grad- 
ual growth of the idea that the child was val- 
uable to society, to the State. We have seen 
how little was accomplished to save infant life 
through efforts guided by human sympathy 
and pity alone. 

What they have failed to do modern science 
and organization have accomplished. 


Dr. Holt was speaking before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, at its fourth 
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annual meeting in 1912. Just four years 
before, a Division of Child Hygiene had 
been created within the New York City 
Department of Health. How he would 
have marveled at the even greater accom- 
plishments of the succeeding four decades! 
Infant mortality rates now stand at one- 
third those existing in 1912. Yes, we are 
advancing on a national scale, and at an 
accelerating pace, in the science of human 
welfare. On the local scene, however, it 
must be admitted that the data presented 
above put Texas in an anomalous position. 

A nation-wide survey of child health 
services completed in 1947 brought out 
the following facts: On a per capita basis, 
Texas has only one-third the dental facili- 
ties offered by the country as a whole for 
children. Texas infants and children must 
be satisfied with one-quarter the facilities 
available in other parts of the country 
when seeking help for mental illness or 
a physical handicap. Well child confer- 
ences, so important for the prevention of 
disease in the indigent, should be ex- 
panded fourfold to meet the national 
average. Texas has fewer full-time public 
health nurses relative to population than 
any other state, and 50 per cent of Texas 
children live in counties having no organ- 
ized medical services in the public schools. 

Many of the schools in this state do not 
require all children to have been vacci- 
nated against smallpox and inoculated for 
diphtheria prior to entrance, a procedure 
adopted some years ago in many other 
localities. There is much talk these days 
on the subject of federal versus state re- 
sponsibility, and it may come as a shock to 
supports of “‘states’ rights” to know that 
of every dollar spent (at the state level) 
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on public health in Texas, 67 cents comes 
from federal sources. Per capita expendi- 
tures from state sources in the field of 
public health in 1949 were $0.19 in Texas 
as against $2.11 in Rhode Island and an 
average of $0.63 for the country as a 
whole. Excuses can be made in this situa- 
tion for some of our poorer states, but not 
for one whose average per capita income is 
within 10 per cent of the national average 
and approximately twice that of the poor- 
est state! In the words of the motto of the 
New York City Department of Health: 
“Public health is purchasable, and within 
certain natural limits each community 
may determine its own death rate.” 

We have the means, the knowledge; our 
physicians have the skill, our people the 
money. Why should we not, having real- 
ized our shortcomings, plan for a better 
health future for our people?* Money, 
emulation, teamwork, and an awareness of 
the problems are the prerequisites. We are 
a nation of individualists, and yet we, for 


*For an excellent example of community planning, 
see “Blueprint for Health,” a report of the Health Coun- 
cil of the Community Council, Houston, 1952. 
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the most part, exist only as a society. The 
ivory-towered scientist’s discovery means 
nothing in terms of human life save 
through sage and widespread application. 
As Dr. Holt said, “A high infant mor- 
tality results in a sacrifice of the unfortu- 
nate, not the unfit. ... We must eliminate 
the unfit by birth, not by death.” In what 
better terms can progress be measured 
than in human units? 

To capitalize to the fullest extent on our 
natural endowments we must by all means 
develop the art of self-criticism, man’s 
greatest bulwark against his fellow-critic. 
Perhaps we want to hear too often of the 
good and the great in Texas: if we’re a bit 
deficient in this or that respect, so are 
others, and everything will work itself out 
in time. A state, like a man, cannot achieve 
true greatness without introspection. Let 
us face the situation, take stock, and di- 
rect with more efficiency a larger portion 
of the boundless energy so characteristic 
of us into the channels of human welfare. 
Let us reduce human wastage and ameli- 
orate “the facts of life” in Texas. 
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The Menace of the Paperback 


W. M. FROHOCK 


ONE of the pleasanter things about liter- 
ary conferences* is that they bring you a 
lot of mail. Coming in the off season, they 
get space in the papers and time on the 
radio. Your friends, who doubtless were 
on the point of writing to you anyway, 
read or hear what you say or are alleged to 
have said, and immediately take their 
pens in hand. So do a number who make it 
very clear that they would do themselves 
violence if they ever suspected anyone of 
thinking them your friends. What these 
people say is interesting, too, and they are 
frequently even more poisonously frank 
than your friends. But the friends are 
frank enough! 

Among my best ones is an editor for a 
large publisher—both of whom had bet- 
ter be kept anonymous here, for reasons 
that will be clear before the end of this 
paragraph. At the very moment when our 
conference was raking over the whole 
subject of the future of the novel, my 
friend was beginning to wonder if the 
novel, not to speak of its having a future, 
even had a present. He had just received, 


*In my case, the Conference on the Contemporary 
Novel at Harvard, August 3, 4, and 5, 1953. Partici- 
pants: Stanley Edgar Hyman, Frank O’Connor, Carvel 
Collins, Ralph Ellison, Andrew Lyttle, Anthony West, 
William Sloane, Hilda Livingston, Georges Simenon, 
and the author of this paper. As O’Connor pointed out 
in a report to the New York Times, we got nowhere. Or, 
just possibly, some of us got somewhere but lost O’Con- 
nor in the process. 
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it appears, the final part of a long-awaited 
manuscript. He wrote: 


Instead of running the 40,000 words we ex- 
pected it ran far over a hundred thousand and 
the total length is about a quarter of a million 
words. Handled in the ordinary way it would 
give us a loss of two cents a copy on an edition 
of 5,000 if we charged $4.50. At $4.50 we 
doubt that we could sell five thousand. So 
where are we? At $3.95 we would lose well 
over a quarter a copy and sell more. . . . Maybe 
the problems of the novel you were discussing 
at Cambridge will be settled by the economic 
extinction of the novel. 


Well, perhaps that is the way it will all 
end, although my friend adds that his is 
“probably too simple a statement and 
probably not true anyway.” But on the 
same day that I read his letter, one of the 
literary gossip columns reported that the 
entire first printing of the paperback edi- 
tion of James Jones’s From Here to Etern- 
ity, a cool half-million copies, had sold out 
in one brief week. And at three times the 
price of ordinary paperback fiction. 

And there you have it: the novel may 
be, and probably is, in parlous straits, but 
if the paperback novel is in any danger of 
extinction, money has simply lost its fa- 
miliar voice. Or, in other words, the eco- 
nomics of publishing are right now in a 
way to change the nature of the novel. 
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THE PAPERBACK on the table beside my 
typewriter has three pictures on the 
cover: one of a drunk sprawling across a 
bar, one of a newspaper office with a man 
telephoning and a girl waiting to hand 
him some presumably important papers, 
and one of a man sitting in what seems 
to be a night club with a lewd-looking 
floozy sitting on his knee and a pair of 
unmistakable thugs lolling in the back- 
ground. I didn’t buy the book because of 
the pictures. But the fact remains that 
the pictures didn’t keep me from buying 
the book. I bought it in a cigar store at 
ten in the evening. I had just finished a 
job of work and gone out for a cup of 
coffee. It was too late to start a new job, 
too early to go to bed. What I needed was 
two hours of the kind of entertainment 
that would keep me occupied until bed- 
time and then not keep me awake. I got 
it for the price of a package of cigarettes 
—and thereby identified myself as one 
of the sixty million whom the paperback 
manufacturers count on for their market. 

To make the record complete, the title 
is Come, Fill the Cup. Author: Harlan 
Ware. The story went through two print- 
ings under the Random House imprint, 
was an “alternate selection” of one of the 
book clubs, and finally went into paper 
covers early in 1953. You may never have 
heard of Harlan Ware, but as the story 
unwinds you are sure to get at least a 
vague feeling that you have read Come, 
Fill the Cup. Or else that you read a re- 
view of it. Or just possibly that some bore 
cornered you at a party and told you 
about it at great length. And the chances 
are that you are wrong. You have merely 
been reading average-run paperbacks. 
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What gives you that feeling of having 
been here before is that Harlan Ware is 
a purveyor of gimmicks, and the gim- 
mick at this writing is the stock-in-trade 
of the paperback novel. 

In the present context, the gimmick is 
any special device, unique twist, or pe- 
culiar slant that can be worked into a 
fiction to spice it up. Gimmicks can be 
connected with background, plot, char- 
acterization, psychological notation, or 
almost any other aspect of fiction. Even 
the technique of the Jamesian “point of 
view” can become a gimmick, according 
to the use to which it is put. Sex, of course, 
is an abundant source of potential gim- 
micks, but it would be a horrendous mis- 
take to think that it had anything like 
an exclusive monopoly. 

Any real paperback can be depended 
on to turn up one or more gimmicks, just 
as surely as its cover can be depended upon 
to turn up new evidence that woman is 
a mammal. Come, Fill the Cup has several 
very fine ones. The hero is a reformed 
rummy, but not so reformed that his need 
for a drink doesn’t have to be fought off 
whenever the action slows down a bit. As 
a rummy he is automatically interesting, 
because alcoholism is so much a problem 
of our time that even the most abstemious 
of us can easily — or uneasily — imagine 
himself filling a seat at a meeting of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. The story is told from 
his point of view. Will he, won’t he, 
weaken and take a drink? It’s a gimmick. 

There is a gimmick in the situation also. 
The background of the story is a metro- 
politan newspaper. Now 160 million liv- 
ing Americans, minus perhaps a few news- 
paper people, consider newspaper life 
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unusually glamorous, and this back- 
ground has been used so often before that 
it can hardly in itself be considered one 
of the special slants of Come, Fill the 
Cup. But get this: the hero is an editor 
and has to deal with a wealthy and 
capricious owner who keeps sending him 
on errands in no way connected with the 
operation of a newspaper but calculated 
to make any editor, ex-alcoholic or not, 
turn to strong drink with a loud sigh. 

The owner gives his reformed drunk 
of an editor the unwelcome job of re- 
habilitating an extremely unreformed 
young drunk of a Princeton graduate who 
has an affinity for picturesque alcoholic 
adventure —the ex-blind leading the 
blind, so to speak. The young sot has 
about as much sense of responsibility as 
one of Steinbeck’s paisanos. His taste for 
adventure gets an innocent man killed 
and involves him in both girl-trouble and 
a feud with some fairly slimy figures from 
the Chicago underworld. Consequently 
the editor-hero has to fight racketeers in 
order to rescue his charge. And each vic- 
tory gives him another exclusive story 
for his paper. There is thus a large gim- 
mick in the plot. 

The story also has the Modern Psychol- 
ogy gimmick. The young man drinks 
because his incredibly idiotic mother has 
nauseated him since babyhood with the 
wrong kind of affection. His name is 
Boyd; she calls him “Boydie” — and in 
this day when the Bronx has spread half- 
way across the country the pet name is 
almost a small gimmick in itself. But let 
that one pass. His drinking is an act of 
revolt against a parent who hasn’t read 
Gesell; that is gimmick enough, 
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In spite of this impressive array, how- 
ever, Come, Fill the Cup is on the re- 
strained side as far as the accumulation 
of gimmicks is concerned. Many of the 
standard sources are neglected. The treat- 
ment of sex, for instance, is perfectly 
straight. The one-time city-room girl who 
has left the paper to marry the young 
drunk eventually gets sick of all the 
horseplay and divorces him; she nearly 
marries the old drunk (who loved her 
long before his own, now liquor-broken, 
marriage) but changes her mind and re- 
marries her ex-husband when, at the end 
of the story, he straightens out and comes 
off the bottle. The only other female in 
the story, of an age to misbehave, is a 
gangster’s whore from south of the bor- 
der, but she stays more or less chastely 
in the role of the woman men squabble 
over. Unless I have missed something, 
everyone in the book has normal instincts. 

Violence is also treated without intro- 
ducing variations from the norm. There 
is some shooting. Fists fly now and then. 
A Negro is blown into the next world 
by a pineapple attached to the starter of 
a car. A pair of low-comedy cops man- 
handle a thug, but not very seriously. No 
sadism; no masochism. 

Only the regular reader of the paper- 
backs can realize, as a matter of fact, how 
many opportunities Come, Fill the Cup 
lets slip by. For the average paperback 
has developed the possibilities of the gim- 
mick to a remarkable degree. The back- 
ground regularly shows the reader a slice 
of unfamiliar life: the vice-den, the fairy- 
roost, the esoteric worlds of the circus, 
ballet, theater, opera, and so on. The casts 
of characters contain enough eccentrics 
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of one kind and another to populate a 


casebook of practical anthropology. 
Standard treatment of sex involves be- 
havior that could document the Kinsey 
“report”: heroines whose favorite love- 
play consists of being beaten, heroes with 
epic sexual appetites, subsidiary charac- 
ters who are overt lesbians and homosex- 
uals. And the violence that is epidemic 
in such fiction is no longer the slam-bang 
bitter bloodshed of twenty years ago; it 
is cruel and, more often than not, perverse 
— the violence of the comic books made 
more explicit and convincing for the con- 
sumption of adults. Gimmicks wear out 
fast. The time when the author could 
count on keeping his reader attentive 
merely by making his characters violate 
all ten Commandments is evidently past; 
the need for hotter stuff is constant. 

The popularity of the gimmick has 
even changed the nature of our detective 
fiction. The old fashioned “mystery,” de- 
pendent for its interest and charm on 
offering the reader a problem to unravel, 
if he could, before the detective reached 
his solution, is well along on the way 
out. The problem itself takes a subordi- 
nate position, while the chief interest 
comes from the presence of an assortment 
of curious fauna displayed against an 
esoteric backdrop. In the last detective 
yarn — if that is what it is — that I have 
happened to pick up, the lady who gets 
killed is, in addition to being a prima 
ballerina, a rampant lesbian; her husband 
is a dope addict; the muscle-bound male 
star devotes his spare time to the preda- 
tory pursuit of the rest of the troupe, 
preferring masculine to feminine com- 
panions but excluding neither sex com- 
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pletely; the hero and heroine, afflicted 
by nothing more than mild nymphomania 
and complete lack of inhibition, end by 
seeming somewhat dull in comparison. 
Meanwhile, the murderer turns out to be 
a choreographer, also homosexual, who 
kills because he is afraid someone will re- 
veal his Communist past. But by the time 
the identity of the killer becomes clear 
we no longer care. The murder is simply 
lost among all the gimmicks. 


THE GIMMICK NOVEL bids fair to be the 
novel of the future. Paperback publish- 
ing is big business, and one of the im- 
mutable laws of big business says that 
any investment had better show some 
kind of return. The paperback people 
count on low distribution costs (using the 
same system of distribution magazines 
have used for years), low unit costs, and 
mass sales. They do not take the risks of 
the hard-cover publishers; they have a 
good idea of how well a book is likely to 
go over before they set the presses rolling. 
But the possibility of a book’s laying a 
five-million-copy egg is still not one that 
they can contemplate with equanimity. 
They need sure-fire successes, well-tried 
stuff. 

Meanwhile, rising production costs 
have put the regular trade edition pub- 
lishers, who are the people who do the 
real gambling on the unknown commodi- 
ties, in a position wherg they stand to 
make little from the sales of their own 
editions. The “break-even” level has 
mounted so high that if they want to 
stay in business they are forced to keep 
an eye on the tastes of the book clubs, 
movies, and reprint publishers. No trade 
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edition house, however high its stand- 
ards, can afford to sniff at manuscripts 
likely to attract the reprint trade. They, 
too, need a certain amount of sure fire. 
The pressure is on them, too. 

It is also on the novelists themselves. 
Not all of the latter are as frank as Hem- 
ingway was when he remarked that he 
wrote For Whom the Bell Tolls with Gary 
Cooper in mind, but few of them dis- 
play any marked lack of interest in the 
size of the cash return — and those who 
do are not necessarily the best. By and 
large, novelists have always been docile 
in accepting the conditions of their time. 
Some few resist; the others go along. 

So with trade publishers, reprint pub- 
lishers, and authors all in a way to profit 
by its success, the gimmick novel runs a 
good chance of being with us for a long 
time. 


THUS IT Is NOW time for certain literary 
critics to start up the old dirge, to the 
effect that the novel is dying, the novel 
is dead, or even that the novel is already 
in the ground. And they will know pre- 
cisely what killed it, just as they have 
known what has killed the novel, at regu- 
lar intervals, for the last century. Actual- 
ly there is no more reason to lament the 
demise of the novel now than there has 
ever been. The novel has changed its 
nature before. It will doubtless, under 
the influence of the paperback, change it 
again. Critics seem to have a singular in- 
ability to distinguish between mutation 
and mortality. 

Ortega y Gasset’s famous argument, 
in his Notes on the Novel, is an excellent 
sample of what such critics can do. Ortega 
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could convince any reader who under- 
stood the word novel to mean what 
Ortega understood it to mean. He had in 
mind fictions which have just enough 
action to satisfy the psychological needs 
of the reader who must have something 
to focus his mind on, which are full of 
atmosphere and abound in “the rich tex- 
ture of life,” which absorb us so com- 
pletely that we become “provincials in the 
country of the author,” and which delve 
deeply into human motive. His contention 
that this novel was disappearing was not 
hard to accept — subjects, données, and 
situations appropriate to it do seem to 
become fewer as time goes on. Certainly 
the supply is not inexhaustible. But Or- 
tega’s notion of the novel was based on 
the works of his favorites, i.e., Stendhal, 
Dostoevski, and Proust. Since the writing 
of his Notes we have had novels from 
France, Italy, and the United States which 
are full of action, handle the question of 
motive by recourse to psychologies of 
obsession (a rapid process), can hardly 
be said to “provincialize” us, and convey 
blessed little feeling of life’s rich texture. 
Ortega was right as far as he went, but 
he went little farther than saying that 
the novel cannot and does not repeat it- 
self. He simply failed to see that the 
novel is capable of almost infinite self- 
renewal. 

The novel may, at this moment, be re- 
newing itself through the use of the gim- 
mick. By our prevailing standards the 
behavior of the present common run of 
paperbacks prevents them from being 
first rate. We want backgrounds that offer 
more than strangeness, human _ behavior 
that appeals to something other than our 
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have significance in truly human terms, 
and action attractive for other things 
than its mere rapidity. 

But prevailing standards have a way 
of ceasing to prevail. We tolerate swift 
action, these days, so long as we are not 
made too thoroughly aware of the devices 
the novelist uses to attain it. We applaud 
plausible dialogue —and the author of 
the most ephemeral cigar-store novel 
knows more about this subject than even 
the most gifted knew forty years ago. No 
one objects to the kind of elliptical nar- 
ration that the novelists have learned 
from the movies. The development of a 
conventional interior monologue, used as 
a device not only for clarifying motive 
but also for explaining action and for 
foreshadowing, is generally accepted. And 
we have even come to expect the novelist 
to be conversant with at least the vulgar- 
ized versions of the discoveries which, 
since 1900, have greatly changed our no- 
tions about the composition of the human 
personality and even about the workings 
of the human mind. No longer ago than 
1930-35 these procedures were gimmicks, 
as everyone knows who remembers the 
literary beginnings of writers like James 
M. Cain. 

Much of our current highbrow dis- 
taste for the gimmick novel rises from 
resentment at being exploited. We have 
a feeling that the author’s proficiency in 
many branches of his craft is being used 
exclusively to manipulate us. We dislike 
the cynicism this implies. We insist upon 
seriousness, and from our point of view 
such behavior is not completely serious, 
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more perverse curiosities, characters who 


especially when the tricks are so blatantly 
obvious. 
But suppose that here and there some 
writer manages to use the techniques now 
common to the paperback, and all of its 
characteristic materials, without outrag- 
ing our taste for seriousness. For this is 
precisely what is bound to happen. Either 
we will become so inured to gimmickry 
that we will no longer be aware of gim- 
micks as such, or they will be smoothly 
enough handled so that we will not feel 
exploited. Nothing inherent in the con- 
ventions of the paperback novel need, in 
the long run, prevent its reaching the 
highest level of quality. Not many will 
attain that level — but not many attained 
greatness in the days before the paperback 
was invented. Admittedly a first glance 
at the paperbacks makes the future of the 
novel look dark, but the future of the 
novel almost always looks dark anyhow. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to pro- 
claim that the novel is dead, because the 
corpse has a nastily inconvenient way of 
climbing back on its feet again. 


THE FUTURE of the novel never looked 
darker anywhere than it did just about a 
hundred years ago in France. A stupen- 
dous amount of fiction was being pub- 
lished. The new literacy that had followed 
upon the establishment of democratic 
institutions had produced a public with 
money to spend and leisure for reading. 
The industrial revolution had brought 
cheaper paper and abundant printer’s ink; 
the steam printing press developed into a 
high-production machine. Someone had 
even had the luminous idea that no law 
of nature requires a publisher to sell an 
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expensive binding with every book he 
puts out. And Emile de Girardin, in the 
process of inventing the modern news- 
paper, had discovered that any continued 
story, so long as each instalment ended 
at a sufficiently high point in the action, 
helped circulation immensely. Fiction 
prospered, at least as to quantity, but its 
quality — leaving room for certain re- 
markable exceptions which seem to have 
been invisible at the time — fell to a 
record low. 

For the public that was buying the 
newspapers and books had not been 
brought up on the good classical tradi- 
tion. It lacked taste. It asked only to be 
interested and amused, and it would ac- 
cept whatever interested and amused it. 
Aside from the elder Dumas and Eugéne 
Sue, we hardly remember the names of 
those who catered to the taste for what 
most of the time was nothing but horrid 
trash. 

One of the finest generations of critics 
the world has ever known — men like 
Jules Janin, Gustave Planche, and the 
great Sainte-Beuve — complained, roared, 
snarled, and snubbed. But the thunder 
from Parnassus had no visible effect; the 
spate of fiction rolled on regardless, while 
the critics raised the cry, Where is the 
good old novel of tradition? They seem to 
have meant the romance in the manner 
of Walter Scott, who had been popular 
in their youth, and the realistic, episodic 
novel of Le Sage. But whatever they 
meant, they did not find it, and they 
forthwith concluded that the day of the 
novel was gone. 

Yet of course those years from 1828 to 
1857 saw the birth of the modern French 
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novel. Lengthen the period by a decade, 
to make it include the beginnings of 
French naturalism, and it would be im- 
possible to find another that produced so 
many excellent novelists: Balzac, Stend- 
hal and Flaubert, Champfleury and the 
minor realists, Feydeau and Feuillet, those 
predecessors of Henry James and Paul 
Bourget, as well as the young Goncourt 
brothers and the young Zola. 

Where was the novel? — It was where 
the great critics were not looking for it. 
Sainte-Beuve could not abide the cheap 
coarseness of Balzac. To Stendhal he pre- 
ferred the novels of Scott, Manzoni, and 
the author of the monumentally insipid 
Voyage Around My Room, Xavier de 
Maistre. He did better in perceiving the 
worth of Flaubert, for he was older when 
Madame Bovary appeared and was not 
insensitive to the new spirit of the times; 
but still, as his detractors love to tell us, 
he hardly gave Madame Bovary its due. 
His record, as a judge of fiction, was not 
good. Nor was that of most of his critical 
contemporaries any better. The story of 
how gradually French critics became 
aware that Balzac, Stendhal, and Flaubert 
had changed the nature of the French 
novel has not been told in its entirety, 
even yet. But this much is clear: for a 
space the critics were at least a quarter- 
century behind their time. To most of 
them Balzac was merely a rather noisy 
fortune-seeker who alienated so many 
that at length the only voice raised in his 
behalf was his own; Baudelaire and Taine 
were doing something that marked the 
beginning of a new day when they spoke 
out in favor of his work. For the common 
run of critics his fictions were too unlike 
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those they knew and admired; his novels 
bawled and squalled, and their similari- 
ties to those of Eugéne Sue (look at 
characters like Vautrin) were all too ob- 
vious. Flaubert, likewise, had to be dis- 
covered by a generation much younger 
than his own. And Stendhal’s great fame 
is the work of the twentieth century, not 
the nineteenth. 

Doubtless it was because these French 
critics were blinded by prejudice that 
they failed in part to detect the presence 
of great writers. They had been reared in 
an aristocratic tradition, and the novel 
was not aristocratic. And then it was also 
true that winnowing out the excellent 
from the mediocre was a discouraging 
task: there was just too much fiction. But 
it is true at the same time that one of the 
reasons for their failure was that they 
were simply unable to discriminate the 
good from the poor when they had the 
chance. 


THE SITUATION in America a hundred 
years later is not greatly different. We 
have the same flood of fiction, the same 
appeal to a new and untrained audience, 
the same incentives for author and pub- 
lisher to turn out fifth-rate novels. Noth- 
ing proves that there is, or will be, the 
same proportion of good stuff among the 
other, but we had better assume that there 
is, or will be. For the novel has always 
tended to heed public demand. Dosto- 
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evski and Dickens, we have to remember, 
gave the public what no public has the 
right to expect, but in the process they 
also gave it what it asked for. If the 
paperback does not develop into the novel 
of the future, what can the novel of the 
future possibly be? 

So long as the public reads, there is 
every reason to hope: eventually the 
paperback will absorb, so to speak, its 
own gimmicks. This seems almost inevit- 
able. But the paperback still remains a 
menace for all that. Not to the novel, but 
to the critics. For the conditions of the 
paperback’s success offer the critics the 
same opportunity to miss the presence of 
greatness that was offered the French 
critics of a century ago. In any circum- 
stances, the odds would be against the 
critics. And the present circumstances in 
which American critics do their work 
make failure doubly likely. For it is the 
mode of the moment for our critics to 
behave like those figures in Dante’s In- 
ferno, who are punished by having their 
heads twisted about on their bodies so that 
they can see nowhere but behind them. 

For some time, American critics have 
been staring resolutely into the past. If 
they want to see what is happening now, 
or get some inkling of what is going to 
happen, they would do much better to 
turn their heads in almost any other 
direction. 
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The Bird in the Bush 


HAROLD BOROFSKY 


IN His thoroughly engaging autobiography, 
My Island Home, James Norman Hall records 
a conversation between two of his professors 
at Grinnell, during the course of which one 
professor remarked that the long-range pur- 
pose of liberal arts colleges “is to teach young 
men and women that the bird in the bush is 
worth two in the hand.” I think that a major- 
ity of those who have read the book or the ex- 
cerpts from it published in the Aflantic will 
agree with the professor’s statement, but I 
wonder if many of them will take the pains 
to inquire into their reasons for agreeing with 
it. Those reasons will bear careful examina- 
tion, for they will shed much light upon cer- 
tain questions relating to art and to liberal 
arts teaching, and their function in present 
society. 

But in order to begin we shall have to back 
up a bit, for to say that a majority of those 
who read the book or the excerpts will agree 
with the statement is not to say that a majority 
of the people at large would agree with it. The 
number of persons today who will take time 
out from the “fretful stir” of their daily lives 
to read autobiography is comparatively small, 
and the members of this group have certain 
characteristics in common, so that we may de- 
duce fairly that they place rather more than 
average emphasis upon the bird in the bush. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


That the opinion of this group in this matter 
is generally shared, I seriously doubt. 

Not being one to trust to opinion alone, I 
decided to approach the matter in true scien- 
tific fashion by taking a poll. I set out with pad 
and pencil on the crowded sidewalks of Market 
Street in Philadelphia. My gambit was as 
follows: “Pardon me, would you mind aiding 
me in a poll? This is not a commercial scheme; 
no money is involved; I am not and have never 
been a member of the Communist party; I 
will not take your name. I am going to ask you 
a question. If possible, I want you to answer 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I want you to think carefully be- 
fore answering, because the question is not as 
simple as it sounds. It may have a meaning 
other than that which it seems to have. Ready? 
The question is: Is the bird in the bush worth 
two in the hand?” 

I set out to get fifty replies, twenty-five 
from members of each sex. In all I asked fifty- 
six persons the question. Three told me that 
I was crazy and walked away.’ Three I dis- 
counted because they answered immediately 
and walked away.” Of the fifty recorded re- 


plies, forty were unqualified ‘‘no’s,” seven were 
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final “‘no’s” preceded by comments such as, 
“Well, I don’t know now; that’s a hard ques- 


1All women. 
2Two women and one man. 
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tion to answer,” and three were “‘sometimes.””* 
Thus, 94 per cent of those polled thought 
that the bird in the bush was mot worth two 
in the hand, 6 per cent thought that it some- 
times was, and zero per cent thought that it 
always was. There was, I thought, an obvious 
discrepancy between the majority of persons 
on Market Street and the majority of readers 
of My Island Home or the Atlantic. 

If my poll was anywhere near correct, and 
if Mr. Hall’s professor was also correct, our 
liberal arts colleges are teaching young men 
and women something with which a great 
percentage of the population disagrees, and 
the people have a right to demand to know 
just what is going on in our institutions of 
higher learning. As for the artists, both lit- 
erary and otherwise, if they do not adjust their 
ideas they are going to find themselves out 
of rapport with the public at large. Some of 
them, no doubt, have no desire to be in rap- 
port with the public at large, but if they are 
not I fail to see how they can accomplish their 
purpose, assuming that they have one. Con- 
scientious teachers and artists had better take 
quick action to clear up the situation, else 
the ivied halls are liable to be pulled down, the 
books burned, the paintings slashed, the statues 
broken into cobblestones, the violins chopped 
into firewood, and the tubas and French horns 
melted down into BB shot for children and 
cannons for adults, all in righteous anger by 
those who are genuinely interested in the edu- 
cation of their offspring and the propagation 
of those ideas which they believe to be correct. 
The defenders must formulate their reply in 
clear terms, and they must do it immediately. 
Furthermore, many of them are going to have 
to swallow a pill that they have so far avoided 
at their own increasing danger. 

This is clearly a vital matter, and any con- 
clusion must be based upon facts and upon 
sound logical analysis. Let us, therefore, be- 


SAll three of these last were men. In addition, eleven 
of these fifty —eight men and three women — vol- 
unteered the opinion that I was crazy. 
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gin at the beginning. The proposition to be 
proved or disproved is that the bird in the 
bush is worth two in the hand. First we notice 
that there is not implicit in the statement a 
differentiation between types of birds. These 
birds of which we speak may be chickens, 
turkeys, geese, sparrows, robins, or night- 
ingales, to mention but a few. The fact that 
the bird in. the bush is where he is seems 
to eliminate those feathered creatures whose 
natural habitat is water, but we must take 
care here, for we-are not told by the statement 
just what this bird is doing in the bush. He 
may be a land-fowl who resides there habit- 
ually, or a waterfowl who visits there occa- 
sionally. He may be there without a thought 
on his mind; he may be hiding there; he may 
be using the bush as a convenient place from 
which to pour forth song; he may even be 
taking a bath there. Our conclusions, then, 
must hold true for all varieties of birds which 
may be in the bush for any number of reasons. 

Next we notice that the proving or disprov- 
ing of the proposition involves a comparison of 
the value of one bird, whatever its kind, as it 
is situated in the bush for any reason at all, 
and the value of two (we assume equal) birds 
as situated in the hand. Now a bird can have 
value in any of three ways: (1) by virtue of 
something that may be done to it; (2) by 
virtue of something that it may do; (3) by 
virtue of some intrinsic value in the bird 
itself or in its position. 

What can be done to a bird in the bush to 
give it value? One can watch it, but then the 
value derives from the bird itself or what it is 
doing, though it is true that the value exists 
for the watcher partly because of his act of 
watching. Nevertheless, nothing is being done 
to the bird. One can shoot the bird and kill 
it, but then it is susceptible to being picked up, 
whereupon it becomes a bird in the hand. One 
can frighten the bird, but I can see no value 
in such action, for then it will fly away and 
leave us without a topic for discussion. 
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What can be done to a bird in the hand 
to give it value? Children can pet it, but I am 
inclined to rule this out as an adult value. 
One can put it into a cage or pen, and there 
are a number of persons who take both pleas- 
ure and profit from so doing. If the bird is 
taken in hand, one can gain its eggs, which, 
judging by current prices, are certainly valu- 
able. There are in addition a large number of 
fowl which may be cooked and eaten, and I 
must in the interest of truth point out that 
many artists and professors have partaken of 
such fare.* So far, then, the decision goes to 
the bird-in-hand, for as some ancient material- 
ist philosopher once remarked, the bird that 
remains in the bush will never be put into the 
pot. 
What can be done by a bird in the bush to 
give it value? As I have suggested, he may 
simply sit there, or hide there, or bathe there, 
but I can see no value for the human ob- 
server — except for the stalwart clan of bird- 
watchers — in these actions themselves. If the 
fowl in question is gifted with an ability for 
making song, he can sing, and such song has 
given pleasure to many. But the proponents of 
the hand-birds can easily contend that the 
caged bird also sings (though a few obstinate 
creatures have been known to express their dis- 
pleasure at being imprisoned by refusing to 
perform), with the added advantage to the 
listener that the singer is always there and 
cannot fade away into the forest dim. If we 
count this round even, the birds-in-hand are 
still ahead on previous points. 

Is there any intrinsic value in the bush-bird 
itself, or in its position? Whatever kind of bird 
it is, whatever reason prompted it to abide 
in the bush, whatever its coloring or the sounds 
it makes, one fact is clear — the bird is there 
of his own free will, and may stay or go as 


4A few, I am told, have been hardy enough to per- 
form the killing and plucking. However, it should also 
be noted that Keats probably never ate a nightingale 
nor Shelley a skylark. Shakespeare, an eminent scholar 
assures me, adored pheasant, though he preferred deer 
when he could get it. 
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he desires. He is not, like the bird in hand, 
subject to imprisonment, cruelty, or death at 
the whim of a human, a creature not of his 
world, a creature who acts wantonly as few 
animals do. His life is harder than that of the 
bird-in-cage; he is not fed without some ex- 
ertion on his part; he is not “protected” by 
being placed inside the bars.° His is an elemen- 
tal struggle, and his own resources are his 
chief weapons, yet he gets along surprisingly 
well. 

I can think of no corresponding intrinsic 
value in the position of the bird-in-hand. His 
value lies in what may be done to him; the 
value of the bush-bird is that by definition, as 
he remains a bush-bird, nothing may be done 
to him. This does not mean that as a bush- 
bird he is outside the law; it means that aside 
from natural laws to which all creatures are 
subject, he is free of laws which he had no 
hand in making. To most humans, who have 
rarely if ever been free of such laws, the bush- 
bird is an envied, and thus an alien and de- 
spised creature. But those humans who aspire 
to a world of free men also aspire to a world of 
free birds. The bird in the bush is the symbol 
of this aspiration in man, and as such he has 
value. No matter how ugly in shape or song, 
his is the beauty of freedom; the ugliness of 
slavery is the cage-bird’s. Thus the bird in the 
bush can give rise to thoughts and feelings 
which are potentially of extremely high value 
—and not merely aesthetic value, but con- 
crete value in man’s struggle to achieve a 
better way of life. 

Does this give the argument to the bush- 
bird? I think not. It is rather a draw. We live 
in a hand-bird age, and the cold fact is that 
the hand-bird has a necessary and thoroughly 
justifiable value. The bush-bird may stimulate 
the imagination. It often does, and this is valu- 
able. But the hand-bird, done to a juicy turn, 


5An ancient idealist philosopher who later was con- 
demned for treason once contended that the birds-in- 
cage would be safer if their “guardians” were placed 
behind the bars. 
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can stimulate the stomach, and, the stomach 
being a rather important organ, this too has 
value. The artist or the teacher who refuses 
to accept this fact builds himself an ivory bush 
which will fail to give support. Let those who 
lead our forward path first face the fact, un- 
pleasant though it may be, of the sometime 
necessity of the bird-in-hand. Let them accept, 
as James Hall did, the fact that one cannot 
make a living entirely through pursuit of the 
bird in the bush, and that to teach young 


Show-off Roper 


FRED GIPSON 


MY FRIEND, Fat Alford of Ozona, Texas, tells 
about a little roping demonstration he put on 
one time for the benefit of a roundup crew 
whose members labored under the false notion 
that they were cowhands. 

This was back at the beginning of World 
War II, when most West Texas cowhands were 
off, packing a rifle for Uncle Sam, and Fat 
might have been with them, except for a pot 
belly in front and too many years in the saddle 
behind. 

The boss for the Ramsey Brothers, operating 
in the Sierra Blanca country, was headed for 
South Texas in a truck to gather some steers 
the outfit had on the graze down there, on 
account of a drought. Short of hands, he was 
forced to hire a roundup crew by picking up 
riders anywhere he could find them along the 
route. At Ozona, he signed on Fat. 

Fat heaved his saddle rigging into the truck 
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people otherwise is to sow the seed of hatred 
from disillusionment. Let them accept this 
fully and happily, because it is in the nature 
of things. The artist or the teacher cannot 
afford to look down upon and despise the 
hand-bird people. He must be with them, for 
he is of them. Accepting this and never for- 


getting it, he may then turn to the difficult 
and godlike task which it is his destiny alone 
to perform — to convince the rest of the world 


of the value of the bird in the bush. 


and climbed in after it, to discover that he 
wasn’t acquainted with a man in the crew. 
And, after swapping smokes and sizing them 
up, he didn’t reckon it mattered a lot. If there 
was a real cowhand in the bunch, the marks 
didn’t show. 

It was rough and heavy work they ran into 
down there, south of Hebbronville. The steers 
were big three-year-olds and as wild as snakes 
in tall grass. They had themselves a tight 
tangle of prickly pear, thorny mesquites, cat- 
claw, retama, and huisache to hide out in and 
they’d just as soon stay right where they were. 
Or, maybe, a little rather. Instead of bunching 
before the drive of the riders, the steers would 
scatter like flushed quail, taking to the wild 
places with their tails in the air. Which left the 
roundup crew with no choice but to rope each 
steer and drag him out into the open. 

And, sure enough, the riders with Fat proved 
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to be about the sort of cowhands Fat had 
them figured for. They’d do some riding and 
roping, all right — out in the open. But when 
some old steer lowered his head and hit for the 
real brushy places, they’d generally manage to 
lose him just before they had to bust a hole in 
one of them thorny thickets. 

Fat sure was disgusted. 

There was one especially wild steer they let 
get away three days in a row. Then, on the 
fourth morning, they caught this one out in 


the open. They took out after him again and 


nearly every man in the crew had spilled a loop 
at him before the steer finally made it to cover. 

Fat got in on the chase too late to try his 
hand, but he saw which way the steer went; so 
he downed his rope and put the cold steel to his 
horse, and they went to splitting the thickets 
wide open. By this time, Fat had a big belly full 
of the piddling around this bunch was doing 
and he guessed that right here he’d show them 
how a real, old-time cowhand went about 
getting the job done. 

The horse Fat rode was like a lot of others 
he’d drawn in his years as a working cowhand 
— he wasn’t anywhere near overburdened with 
brains. But he could run, if a man’d give him 
any encouragement; so Fat cut him down one 
hind leg with his catch-rope, then the other, 
and here they went — making holes in the 
brush where there weren’t any. 

Well, they hadn’t torn down a lot of brush 
before they hit a clearing. It was just about 
saddle-blanket size, but big enough for Fat to 
catch a glimpse of the outlaw steer. So he 
reached out with his loop and stacked it on. 

There was one big mesquite tree and a good- 
sized clump of prickly pear at the edge of this 
clearing and just about the time Fat roped his 
steer on one side of the mesquite, this fool horse 
took a notion to go around it on the other side. 
Fat went to swearing and all but tore the bits 
out of the horse’s mouth, trying to swing him 
back in line, but this was an old iron-jaw he 
was riding, so nothing came of his try. The 
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horse went the way he wanted and the steer 
went the way he wanted till the rope tightened 
behind that big mesquite, then they both 
changed their minds real quick and met in a 
neat pile-up on the far side. 

The horse went down, with Fat half under 
him, and the steer turned a wildcat over the 
two of them, managing on the way to pick up 
the horse’s hind legs in a half-hitch of the same 
end of the rope that was around his horns. 

Well, the steer lunged to his feet, but 
couldn’t go nowhere, on account of the rope 
was too short for him to go forward and the 
body of Fat’s horse had his heels blocked against 
any backing up. And the horse couldn’t get 
up, on account of that half-hitch the steer held 
tight around his hind legs. And what with the 
horse’s weight pinning one of Fat’s legs to the 
ground, there wasn’t much chance of his 
hurrying off to any place he might have in 
mind to go. 

So there they were, piled up in a tangle that 
nothing short of a chopping ax could free them 
from, and with prickly-pear spines shoved up 
to the hilt in Fat’s leg and shoulder. 

The only thing Fat could think of to do was 
sound off for help, so he went at it, long and 
loud. The way he was hollering and crying and 
cussing, seemed to him like he could have been 
heard five miles off; and from the time it took 
one of them piddling roundup men to come to 
his aid, the rider must have been that far away. 

This man came picking his way at a walk 
through brush Fat had torn through at a dead 
run, being mighty careful he didn’t get raked 
by a thorn. He rode out into the clearing, 
looked the situation over, then asked Fat what 
he wanted done. 

That startled Fat so bad that it shut off his 
hollering complete. He just lay there and stared 
at the man for a long look, before he advised in 
a quiet voice, calculated not to scare the rider: 
“Tell you what, friend. Just take your gun 
and shoot the steer. Or the horse. Or me. 
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“But get me out of these damned prickly 
pear!” 

The rider came alive then. He roped the steer 
and tied it to the mesquite, then came and cut 
the animal loose from Fat’s rope. 

Then the steer came alive. And he was mad. 
He snorted and lunged at the rider. The rider 
whirled and took to the brush afoot a whole lot 
faster than he’d come through it horseback. 
Which was on account of the steer’s horning 
the saddle grease out of the seat of that cow- 


The Side Show 


hand’s pants every step for the full length of 
that catch-rope. 

Fat and his horse managed to get to their feet 
then, both of them bristling with pear spines 
till they resembled mad porcupines. And while 
Fat de-peared himself, he studied the matter 
over and came to the conclusion that he’d done 
exactly what he’d set out to do: he’d showed 
them others just how a real old-time cowhand 
works. 

Or, at least, how his brains work! 


CHARLES F. MADDEN 


Around me, circus raucous, people stare, 
Their eyes suspended in their in-sucked air 


For on the platform, marcelled, blond and wan 
A woman sits whose arms and legs are gone. 


My arms and legs like gear drawn up retract 
And pain springs from remembered sexual acts. 


Not grown the barker says, her skin is smooth 
(What hands can know? Whose hands are there to soothe 


The crying out for hands?) and she bends down 
To writhe with passion for each unloved town, 


To spawn, for admiration, penciled marks... 
Her name... (to be remembered in what later dark 


When we have thrown away the pale balloons 
And face our mangled selves in lonely rooms?) 


{ 
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The Resident Arts 
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tion, play selection and casting, rehearsal pro- 
cedures, technical problems, and even finan- 
cing the production and getting the desired 
publicity in newspapers. 

Monroe Lippman of Tulane devoted an en- 
tire session to the promotion and integration 
with community life of three types of theater, 
the collegiate, the resident, and the children’s. 

Charles Meeker, managing director of the 
State Fair Auditorium, Dallas, and producer 
of the State Fair Musicals, might be called 
the impresario of the largest commercial resi- 
dent operation of the region. He immediately 
allied this $450,000 operation with the resi- 
dent rather than the commercial theater 
movement. 

He recounted the growth of the musicals 
over their twelve seasons and asked that they 
be accepted as an optimum of resident theater 
effort. For, if a town puts its mind and 
money to it, a wholly professional stage of the 
finest quality can be part of the home scene. 

A luncheon session was devoted to reports 
on innovations in the Southwest theater. Paul 
Baker of Baylor lectured generally on the 
importance of experimentation and told not 
nearly enough of his sensational Othello with 
its triple casts and French impressionist scheme 
of decor. 

Mrs. Johnny George of Houston, who 
recently took over management of the old 
Houston Little Theater building when the 
organization went under, said she has launched 
a many-sided program including home-cast 
productions of musical comedies, ballets, and 
any other form of theater that inspires effort. 

For general sessions there were two principal 
speakers from widely-separated parts of the 
country, who said about the same thing. It 
was significant that they had reached their 
conclusions independently and, as far as we 
know, have never met each other to this day. 

The star of the occasion was Arthur Miller, 
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the Broadway playwright of Death of a Sales- 
man and Crucible fame. Mr. Miller painted a 
gloomy picture of the commercial stage. 
Broadway is wholly promotional. As it is cur- 
rently rigged there is hardly a place for an 
experimental play, for creative impulses, for 
anything theatrical that doesn’t look safe, 
sane, and profitable on a paper prospectus. 

As far as it goes Broadway is a business, 
but it isn’t an art medium. Mr. Miller had no 
solution to offer other than one now practiced 
in England. Through the British Arts Council 
a play producer either can take his profit and 
pay a high tax on it or leave the profit in 
escrow with the government tax-free. It can 
then borrow from it for further theatrical 
enterprises and continue the system endlessly. 

This is in no sense a subsidy, as the 
impresario makes work, which makes jobs and 
incomes which are taxable. The American 
playwright was not specific but he thought 
some variant of the plan might be applied in 
the United States. 

For an author with some reputation as a 
left-winger, Arthur Miller was as opposed to 
government subsidy as any automobile manu- 
facturer. Funds from any government agency 
at any level would lead to political appoint- 
ments and, eventually, to ideological regula- 
tions, he feared. 

No stronger anti-statism position could have 
been taken and it quite satisfied the Southwest 
Theater Conference which has, for years, been 
resolving itself blue in the face against any 
movement to seek government help. 

The other speaker was ourself. Similarly we 
were opposed to dipping into tax money for 
cultural enterprises, including theater. At the 
same time we thought community theaters too 
modest in their demands on the community. 
Most of them have the curious pride of the 
impecunious. They say, in effect, “We need a 
lot of things but, thank God, we haven’t had 
to pass the hat.” 


We proposed they do that very thing, pass 
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the hat. We think every community theater 
organized on a civic and nonprofit basis gives 
a community service that deserves the recog- 
nition of the civic—not the city—fathers. 

In short, every community should grub- 
stake a little theater every year to the amount 
of $5,000 to $10,000. It is unfair to the cause 
to ask it to pay its way; that is, without 
resources to endure a failure or two. If the 
commercial stage guesses right only once out 
of ten tries, the nonprofessional theater cannot 
be asked for a record much better. 

Donations to little theaters can be appor- 
tioned any way an organization pleases. Our 
plan would be to use the gift money entirely 
to improve plant or supplement the staff. We 
would leave productions to the fate of their 
box offices. It would be good for them. 

At the Fayetteville conference there was a 
sprinkling of persons who don’t act, don’t 
direct, and don’t, otherwise, make plays. There 
were a surprising number of plain citizens who 
serve on little theater boards of directors and 
do volunteer work in the thankless chores of 
theater. The conference decided to recognize 
them, to encourage their attendance, and to in- 
tegrate them with activities. For they, too, are 
the theater. They are its supporters, without 
whom there would be no actors or technicians. 

Apparently it is no longer necessary to con- 
vince theater people that the theater morally 
is worth working in. The fad or hobby aspect, 
which dogged the little theaters of the 1920's 
into disaster, was never mentioned this time. 
The basic assumption of the meeting was the 
acceptance of the theater as an art, the execu- 
tant branch of dramatic literature. 

There was no longer the assertion that the 
drama is an art and perhaps should be ex- 
pressed. The conviction was that the drama 
is an art and will express itself one way or 
another. Establishment of a resident or regional 
theater is not something the community owes 
the artist but, instead, something the com- 
munity owes itself. 
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New officers of the Southwest Theater Con- 

ference are Monroe Lippman, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, president; David Russell, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, first 
vice-president; James H. Miller, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, second vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Suggs, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, secretary; H. Blair Hart, University 
of Arkansas, treasurer. 

This probably means that the 1954 confer- 
ence will be held with Dr. Lippman at New 
Orleans, where all the town’s a stage if not all 
the world. 

The host city always provides a play for 
the delegates. The theater of the University of 
Arkansas gave Romeo and Juliet under the 
direction of George R. Kernodle, who is not 
only a capable stage man but also one of the 
nation’s eminent theorists on theater. 

His Romeo and Juliet was not an Eliza- 
bethan play except as it moved fluently and 
without breaks in a unit set. Otherwise it was 
High Renaissance in scenery, costumes, and 
feeling. The student cast showed a superior 
order of elocution and movement. 

The faculty experts—including Mr. Ker- 
nodle; H. Preston Magruder, scenic designer; 
Charles Lloyd Martinelli, costume designer; 
and Eleanor King, choreographer —had a 
chance to demonstrate their wares and the 
depth of their training. 

Romeo and Juliet was given, of course, on 
as good a stage as can be found in America. It 
belongs to the handsome theater of Arkansas’ 
almost matchless Fine Arts Center, a series of 
joined buildings with air, light, space, and the 
vital atmosphere that modern architecture 
can supply. 
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begins with imitation. He learns his craft not 
from “painting nature” but by painting what 
other artists have seen in nature. His first 
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style, then, has to be the style of those from 
whom he has learned. But, if he is potentially 
great, a time must come when he has things 
to “say” which he can say only in “his own 
voice.” For the painter or sculptor, voice and 
style are identical. Something in the working 
of the artist’s mind makes him “wrest” his 
style away from the prevailing style of the 
time. The central insight is thus a psychologi- 
cal one, and this book could well have retained 
as a subtitle the title of the earlier series; we 
are still concerned with the psychology of art. 

Style is expression, and what it expresses, 
according to Malraux, is most often man’s re- 
fusal to accept the fundamental limitations of 
the human condition. Malraux admits that 
there have been exceptions to the rule: the art 
of Periclean Greece, for example, marks a mo- 
ment during which man found himself in 
accord with his universe, and is therefore an 
art of acceptance. In Malraux’s analysis, the 
art of Raphael marks another such moment, 
only in this case it expresses acceptance within 
a Christian framework. But for the most part 
—and Malraux insists that even in Athens 
contemporary tragedy rejected what Periclean 
art accepted — the artist rejects man’s fate, 
affirming that while man cannot escape his 
ignominious destiny, something in him still 
cries out that he has deserved a better one. 

In other words the Malraux of The Voices 
of Silence has remained what he was in his 
novels, a great tragic writer. As in The Con- 
querors and in Man’s Fate, humanity is caught 
in the trammels of being human. Man has 
aspirations and desires which, simply because 
he is a man, he cannot attain. He would like 
to have the privileges of a god, as one of the 
characters puts it in Man’s Fate, without giv- 
ing .p the attributes of being a man. But life 
is, and remains, a chaos in spite of him. His 
greatness is that he does not, except in rare 
instances, give chaos his blessing; his finest 
acts, including the fundamental act of the 
artist, are protests against it. 
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For Malraux, art is thus a perpetual cosmic 
rebellion, and his study of art is a study of acts 
of revolt. (Those who feel that Malraux’s 
writing on art reflects a basic change in his 
political orientation in the direction of an 
integral conservatism are forced to underem- 
phasize this aspect of his latest work.) But 
the act of rebellion is not nihilistic; in fact, 
it is a guarantee of progress, for the act of 
wresting free a new style implicitly posits a 
relationship between the new style and the one 
from which it was torn. So Malraux’s psychol- 
ogy of creation does in fact make possible the 
refutation of Spengler’s “Closed Culture” 
theory. 

Malraux’s position is made possible, as he 
himself insists, by modern techniques of pho- 
tographic reproduction which for the first 
time permit students to appreciate all the 
implications of style. We are the first genera- 
tion to have at our instant disposal all the 
world’s significant art. Art historians of the 
past have worked at a disadvantage: cathed- 
rals could not be transported and paintings 
could not be multiplied. Even the most fortu- 
nate had to generalize upon insufficient knowl- 
edge, since they could never be familiar with 
all the important examples of a given style. 
But today photography permits studying, in 
relation to each other, a figure from high 
above the portal of a cathedral and an illumi- 
nation from a medieval prayer book, and it is 
entirely practicable to point to hitherto un- 
noticeable similarities between (say) a Sumer- 
ian bas-relief, a drawing by a Plains Indian, 
and a ceremonial mask from some remote area 
of the South Pacific. Modern reproduction 
techniques make it easy to appreciate the role 
of color in the development of a style, in a 
way which was entirely impossible when most 
remote art was known only in terms of line, 
plane, and mass. For the first time in history 
we are able to create museums, even if in a 
sense they are imaginary ones, into which can 
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be put all the art that is significant to us, for 
our study as well as our delight. 

Also, we can have books on art as we have 
not had them up to now. Malraux’s method 
of demonstration by juxtaposing photographs 
crowds his book with reproductions of super- 
lative quality. They are not detached illustra- 
tions, but are woven into the argument. The 
method itself is not new, since it was used at 
an exhibition in Cologne as early as 1924; but 
the number and quality of the reproductions 
in Malraux’s book, the integration of picture 
with prose discourse, and the power and in- 
clusiveness of his synthesis make this a book 
that any reader will find completely and beau- 
tifully new in his reading experience. Twenty- 
five dollars is more than most of us pay easily 
for a book, but this volume is a bargain at 
the price. 

Malraux is the opposite of the academic his- 
torian. He is very much aware of being a 
contemporary. His devotion to modern art is 
fully as strong as his devotion to anthropology 
and archeology. By the place that he has given 
it in the context of his whole study, he seems 
to me to have given modern art the most 
cogent explanation it has yet received. He feels 
that modern art is distinguished from previous 
art by its great self-awareness. The artist of 
the last hundred years, Malraux argues, is 
unique in having been primarily aware of him- 
self as artist; the likeness is no longer the goal 
of a portrait, for example, because the sitter 
has lately become merely an excuse for execut- 
ing a painting. And, concurrently, we have 
lost the feeling, Malraux tells us, of the exist- 
ence of absolutes; the fact that art has in a 
sense replaced them is almost a definition of 
our time. Yet since we have developed our 
modern art by the identical eternal process 
which produces art of whatever time, both 
within the frame of history and — as Malraux 
tries to show — in those remote civilizations 
which have existed almost outside of time and 
never had a history, we are reassured as to our 
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own position in the universe. We are not 
unique, not isolated, since we are a logically 
explicable continuation of the past. 

I have written elsewhere that better than 
anyone else writing today Malraux has per- 
suaded us that our century is a part of eter- 
nity. But it is necessary to add that not every- 
one is so persuaded: the professional aestheti- 
cians have been extremely wary of his argu- 
ments and in fact, judging by the scarcity of 
their comments, have been quite reluctant to 
commit themselves. Accomplished historians 
and critics of art like Meyer Schapiro have 
been openly dubious of an idea Malraux takes 
for granted: that changes in style are the 
work of individuals. And even the amateur 
in the subject finds himself wondering occa- 
sionally whether the method which blows up 
the miniature and reduces the oversized so 
that they can be juxtaposed on a page does not 
somehow do violence to the essential charac- 
ter of the works. But on the other hand there 
is so much in Malraux’s book that one must 
meditate before declaring that such objec- 
tions can really be said to invalidate the book’s 
main arguments —if indeed the objections 
turn out to be valid at all. 

The world has not had a study of art of 
such ambition and stature since Taine pub- 
lished his Philosophy of Art in the 1860's. It 
has never before had one which was at the 
same time a great study of art and a magnifi- 
cent poem in praise of man as artist. “What 
have I been obsessed with, as a writer, except 
man himself,” cries an autobiographical char- 
acter in Malraux’s most recent novel. What 
indeed! The central concern of this book is 
homo faber, man as seen in his most eloquent 
expression of his deepest feelings, urges, and 
desires. The last thirty pages or so are almost 
sheer poetry, and poetry of a very rare quality. 

It would not be surprising if, long after the 
treatise on art in this book has been outdated 
—as any treatise on any subject at length 
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must be — the book were still read, and by no 
few readers, for the power and beauty of its 
poetry alone. 

W. M. Frobock 


PROFESSOR MILLER’S PURITANS 
Roger Williams: His Contribution 
to the American Tradition 

BY PERRY MILLER 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis $3.00 


The New England Mind: 


From Colony to Province 
BY PERRY MILLER 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $6.50 


PERRY MILLER, professor of American litera- 
ture at Harvard University, is a specialist in 
American thought and civilization who has 
long taken ideas seriously: “I lay myself open 
to the charge of being so very naive as to be- 


lieve that the way men think has some influ- 
ence upon their actions,” he declared twenty 
years ago upon publication of his first impor- 
tant study of American Puritanism, during the 
heyday of the economic school of historical 
interpretation in this country. With the steady 
decline since the 1930’s of Economic Man as 
a focus for scholarly inquiry, intellectual his- 
tory has gradually come into its own as a major 
field of exploration for students of American 
culture; and we have had in recent years a 
number of significant reappraisals of the 
American past based upon the fresh approach 
of the intellectual historian. Yet it would be 
difficult to name many students of ideas during 
the past two decades who have contributed 
as enormously to our insights into American 
cultural history as this early “‘naive” researcher. 
For the past twenty years and more, Profes- 
sor Miller has dedicated himself to the painful 
and exacting task of mastering the immense 
and complex body of colonial Puritan litera- 
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ture and analyzing his findings in a series of 
volumes that have revolutionized our under- 
standing of one of the main currents in Ameri- 
can thought: Orthodoxy in Massachussetts 
(1933), The Puritans (1938), The New Eng- 
land Mind: The Seventeenth Century (1939, 
to be reissued in 1954), and Jonathan Edwards 
(1949). 

What is especially notable about all of 
Professor Miller’s work — what makes it a 
model for work in the field — is his uncom- 
promising determination to analyze the past on 
its own terms, i.e., in terms of its own cultural 
and ideological presuppositions, and his scrupu- 
lous effort to avoid any facile reading of 
contemporary thought-patterns into his dis- 
section of the actions, passions, ideas, and in- 
terests of men in past cultural situations. It 
is doubtless true (as the late Charles Beard 
pointed out some time ago) that the writing 
of history involves, ultimately, an “act of 
faith”: the historian, regrettably, is not God 
and can never “know” the past, wie es eigent- 
lich gewesen ist, in its totality; neither, since 
he is ordinarily not a disembodied spirit float- 
ing in a vacuum, can he ever divest himself 
completely of all his cultural, ideological, and 
temperamental predispositions in treating of 
past events. Still, what Beard went on to in- 
sist upon has been all too often forgotten: by 
recognizing his human, all-too-human, limi- 
tations and by bringing his biases out into the 
open and examining them critically, the his- 
torical writer is in a far better position to 
strive toward the noble goal of objectivity than 
if he simply plunges thoughtlessly ahead on the 
cheerful and uncritical assumption that What 
He Says About The Past is equivalent to Ob- 
jective Truth About The Past. Curiously, those 
who have objected most vehemently to Beard’s 
point of view have frequently been the most 
zealous participants in the recent (and, in my 
opinion, dangerous) trend in this country 
toward the denigration of history into polemic. 
Thus Andrew Jackson has become a faithful 
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New Dealer; the American Revolution, the 
“Great Conservation”; Thomas Jefferson, a 
supporter of Atlantic Union and/or a States- 
Righter; George Washington, a modern Amer- 
ican internationalist; Roger Williams, a pros- 
pective member of ADA; Cotton Mather, a 
twentieth-century Bourbon. 

The trouble is that we always end with what 
we begin with. We have, as William Graham 
Sumner used to say, gotten out of our major 
premise all that we have put into it, and the 
result is predictable and . . . boring: we have 
discovered what, presumably, we already knew. 
In this respect, Hegel’s dictum that the only 
thing we can learn from history is that we 
can learn nothing from it takes on real mean- 
ing. Really, the past doesn’t make any sense at 
all — nor can we “learn” anything from it — 
except on its own cultural and ideological 
terms. We may not “learn” anything from it 
even then, but we will surely “learn” nothing 
whatsoever from it if we treat it simply 
as propaganda — highly sophisticated propa- 
ganda — to demonstrate what we already be- 
lieve we know. 

These reflections on the nature of written 
history may seem gratuitous in a book review; 
but they have been prompted by the fact that 
Professor Miller’s two latest books — Roger 
Williams: His Contribution to the American 
Tradition and The New England Mind: From 
Colony to Province — are superb examples of 
how to avoid the pitfalls of the kind of un- 
critical apriorism that Charles Beard was warn- 
ing against. They represent the writing of his- 
tory in a free society at its finest and they are 
without question permanent contributions to 
the historiography of the colonial New Eng- 
land period. Professor Miller has not played a 
“pack of tricks” on the dead. He has, rather, 
sought to ascertain what the rules of the game 


were for the Puritan New Englander and to 
observe what he thought, said, felt, and did, 
within this context. And, not surprisingly (if 
I am correct in what I have said above), his 
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discoveries turn out to offer — by implication, 
at any rate—a number of fruitful lines of 
thought for grappling with our own present 
perplexities. 

In his study of Roger Williams—one of 
the first in the excellent new ‘Makers of the 
American Tradition” series being published by 
Bobbs-Merrill under the editorship of Hiram 
Haydn and Donald Bigelow—Professor Miller 
states his point of view on this first great 
American libertarian at the outset: Williams 
“fought the fight for freedom by his own 
lights” and not by “the canons of modern sec- 
ular liberalism.” In accordance with the plan 
of the editors of the series, Miller has com- 
bined an analytical commentary of his own 
with representative selections from the writ- 
ings of Roger Williams. (He has, mercifully, 
edited Williams’ original text and made it 
quite readable without sacrificing fidelity to 
the language that Williams actually wrote.) 

What were Roger Williams’ “own lights”? 
They were, quite simply, the “lights” of ortho- 
dox Puritanism: Calvinist theology, Biblical 
literalism, and the insistence that religion— 
glorification of God — was the most import- 
ant commitment that one makes in this, our 
life. Where, however, most Puritans (and most 
seventeenth-century European communities, 
for that matter) assumed that they had 
achieved final formulation of the True 
Church-State on earth—an authoritarian so- 
ciety, pledged to stamp out all heresies and 
schisms—W illiams, by virtue of an interpre- 
tation of Scripture known as “typology,” 
reached the radically opposed conclusion that 
“‘no man can be so sure of any formulation of 
eternal truth as to have a right to impose on 
the mind and spirit of other men,” and pro- 
ceeded to make “absolute religious freedom” 
an inseparable part of his own creed. 

Here, it becomes clear from Professor 
Miller’s analysis, we have a concept of religious 
liberty growing, not out of secular indifferent- 
ism (why not tolerate a variety of opinions in 
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an area which you do not consider very vital?), 
but out of a framework of passionately held 
religious convictions. Today, as everyone 
knows, politics (in the broad sense) has super- 
seded religion as the center of most men’s 
fears, hopes, and highest loyalties; it has be- 
come impossible to take the indifferentist 
position in this realm and therefore (appar- 
ently) impossible to cling to Williams’ ideal 
of “absolute freedom.” Just as the Puritans, in 
an age when religion was all-important, looked 
upon heretical ideas—Quakerism and Ana- 
baptism, for example—as threats to their 
security which must be vigorously suppressed, 
so, today, it has become increasingly difficult 
for us to contemplate continued toleration 
of heretical notions in the realm of political 


ideology, when those heresies appear to rep- 


resent a threat to our own security. Is it pos- 
sible to hold passionate convictions and at the 
same time be willing to tolerate vigorous dis- 
sent from those convictions? Roger Williams 
thought so. But then, he held his convictions 
with the utmost seriousness. 

In The New England Mind: The Seventeenth 
Century, Professor Miller presented us with 
a fascinating study of the “architecture of the 
intellect brought to America by the founders 
of New England” which is simply indispens- 
able for anyone seeking to understand colonial 
New England with any degree of precision. 
The New Englend Mind: From Colony to Pro- 
vince is a sequel to the 1939 volurne and shows 
us what happened to the Puritan system of 
ideas as it accommodated itself to the ““Ameri- 
can landscape” during the period following the 
Great Migration. It begins in April, 1657, 
when Richard Mather, sole survivor from the 
pantheon of the Puritan Founding Fathers, 
delivers a valedictory sermon urging fidelity to 
the orthodox program, and carries the story 
down to 1730, when New England had become 
a “time-bomb, packed with dynamite,” crying 
for deliverance from “the hold of ideas that 
had served their purpose and died.” Profes- 
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sor Miller’s handling of his theme is neither 
“popular” nor “superficial”—as he himself 
remarks somewhere in what must surely be 
the understatement of the year—and one may 
find himself upon occasion invoking Cotton 
Mather’s Deity when the theological going 
gets tough. The infrequent concessions to con- 
temporaneity—allusions to smoke-filled rooms, 
rigged elections, world government, and the 
Third Force—don’t really help a bit and I 
would have preferred, instead, a short dic- 
tionary of theological terms in an appendix. 
Still, this is a minor complaint, scarcely worth 
mentioning at all, except to emphasize the fact 
that this is “a tough work, a wonderful hard 
matter,” as a colonial Puritan would have put 
it, not to be mastered in one sitting. 

The first section of From Colony to Province 
deals with the incipient declension of the New 
England Way from its orthodox formulation, 
growing out of the rise of commerce and 
“pious industry” and the pressure to relax the 
original prescriptions for church membership 
in order to fill up the churches with new mem- 
bers as the first generation of “Saints” passed 
away. Section Two centers around the con- 
fusion following the loss of the old charter 
(on which the Puritan theocracy was based) 
and the transformation of Massachusetts in 
1691 into a royal colony in which “Loyalty to 
the Crown, toleration, and constitutional lib- 
erties” became the “preconditions of provincial 
culture.” Under the new dispensation, New 
England experienced a series of internal crises 
(quarrels over the church covenant, the Salem 
witchcraft panic, the struggle over control 
of Harvard College) that led to the shatter- 
ing of its intellectual solidarity and to the 
fragmentation of its “once proudly unified” 
society into an Extreme Right (Solomon Stod- 
dard), an Extreme Left (John Wise), and an 
increasingly less and less Vital Center (the 
Mathers at North Church and Benjamin Cole- 
man at Brattle Street). 

Section Three portrays the further splint- 
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ering of the Puritan community under the im- 

pact of new secular forces and interests: In- 
dian wars, an expanding economy, the cur- 
rency controversy, the battle over inoculation 
for smallpox, and the rise of antiministerial 
sentiment—symbolized, fer a time, by James 
Franklin’s witty and impudent New England 
Courant. Section Four, finally, examines the 
“socialization of piety” (Cotton Mather’s des- 
perate attempt to recapture a rapidly secular- 
izing society for Puritanism by inculcating 
an innocuous kind of Social Gospel), the in- 
roads of scientific rationalism, and the incorpo- 
ration of the “experimental philosophy” of 
Sir Isaac Newton into the main body of Puri- 
tan thought. Though by 1730 Puritan leaders 
were still talking and thinking within the 
framework of the Covenant Theology which 
the Fathers had brought to the New World 
a century before, they had. almost without 
realizing it, backed, “crablike,” into modern- 
ity. By the third decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the New England Mind was “strangely 
altered,” standing on the threshold of the En- 
lightenment, and a “middle-class empirical en- 
terprising society” was emerging out of the 
old “aristocratic, teleological order.” 

It is an absorbing story, as Professor Miller 
tells it, full of fresh information and keen dis- 
cernments, and we will have to revise many 
of our estimates of leading personalities (Cot- 
ton Mather, for example) and episodes (the 
witch hunts) in the light of his discoveries. 
New England, he remarks in the foreword, 
ofers the historian “an ideal laboratory” for 
“extracting certain generalizations about the 
relation of thought or ideas to communal ex- 
perience.” He does not himself make explicit 
any such gencralizations as he traces the 
dogged, tortuous efforts of the Puritans to 
adapt their dialectic to the buzzing and boom- 
ing realities of colonial American life. But as 
we observe the slow but steady crumbling of 
the magnificent deterministic scheme which 
the Puritans brought to America—as we wit- 
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ness Puritan predestinationism slowly “dig its 
own grave” as it comes to terms with the on- 
ward rush of human events—we can’t help 
calling to mind the most spectacular determin- 
istic scheme of our own age: Marxism-Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism. Is it completely fanciful to sup- 
pose that Sovietism, another gigantic effort 
(infinitely more ruthless and brutal than Puri- 
tanism, to be sure) to imprison the human 
mind in a strait jacket of ideological conform- 
ity and to freeze human life and history into 
a predetermined mold, awaits the same fate 
that befell Puritanism? Is it possible that this 
new secular predestinarianism may, like Puri- 
tanism, contain the “seeds of its own destruc- 
tion” within itself and eventually, like Puri- 
tanism in 1730, stand on the threshold of dis- 
integration? Presumably not: of political 
analysts, only Isaac Deutscher (Russia: What 
Next?) appears to be audacious enough to 
speculate along these lines, and he has been 
thoroughly trounced by American experts. 

It is important, surely, while indulging in 
reflections of this kind, to bear in mind the 
fundamental differences between these two 
massive dogmatic structures of thought. For 
the Puritan, God, not Man—Faith, not Rea- 
son — was the ultimate. God’s intentions (as 
the Puritan would have admitted, when 
pressed to it, despite all his heroic efforts to 
articulate his faith in rationalistic formula- 
tions) remained, in the final analysis, unfath- 
omable. An impenetrable mystery forever en- 
circled the utmost limits of human intellect: 
“We see as through a glass darkly.” For this 
reason, the Puritan dialectician, unlike the 
Soviet materialist, was always restrained at 
some point by a realization of the limits of 
his method, and his system possessed a measure 
of provisionalness and flexibility (and there- 
fore humanity) not always inherent in secular 
determinisms. 

From Puritanism, let us remember, sprang 
that valiant champion of liberty, Roger Wil- 
liams, “the fighter for ends,” says Professor 
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Miller, “who keeps always present to his con- 
sciousness a sense of his own fallibility, of his 
own insignificance, without ever for that rea- 
son giving over, without ever relaxing the 
effort.” The world, unhappily, still awaits the 
emergence of the Soviet Roger Williams. We 
might, for that matter, cheerfully settle for 
a Soviet Cotton Mather. Mather may have 
been, as Miller remarks, the “most nauseous 
human being” of the Puritan period, but then, 
as the twentieth century has learned to its 
grief, there are depths far below the depths 
of Puritan sanctimoniousness. Still more un- 


happily: amid the insecurities and anxieties 
that beset us, the clear light of Roger Wil- 
liams’ noble spirit appears to be slowly dim- 
ming even in the land that nourished him. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


METHODISM AND THE NEGRO 


Negro Segregation in the 
Methodist Church 


BY DWIGHT W. CULVER 


Yale University Press, New Haven $3.00 


FOR TWO SPECIAL REASONS it is appropriate 
that the soutHwest Review carry some notice 
of this book. First, the Review has long had an 
interest in the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion—witness the many articles in recent 
years, and specifically “Segregation and the 
Church,” by Aubrey Burns, in the Spring, 
1949, issue. Secondly, the University which 
sponsors the Review has been responsible, 
since the action of its Board of Trustees in 
1950, for one of the most significant experi- 
ments in nonsegregated education in the 
nation, namely, the presence of Negroes, first 
admitted in January, 1951, in the University’s 
Perkins School of Theology. 

The book proposes to discuss “the policies 
and practices of the Methodist Church with 
regard to Negro segregation.” In successive 
chapters Professor Culver presents ‘The Prob- 


lem” of “Christianity and Color”; “The His- 
tory” of how “The Negro Finds His Place in 
Methodism”; the story of “The Central Juris- 
diction,” which since Unification in 1939 has 
been Methodism’s way of segregating the 
Negroes in the denominational structure; and 
those “Interracial Contacts in Methodism” 
which point “Toward a Non-segregated 
Church”; with a concluding section outlining 
“A Program for Advance.” As one would ex- 
pect, the author, a sociologist on the faculty 
of Purdue, is all against segregation, and his 
study adds up to a serious indictment of the 
Methodist church for not always preaching 
what it should and practicing what it preaches. 

“The Problem” is the age-old difficulty of 
putting Christian ideals of brotherhood into 
practice — or, worse, when the implications of 
the ideals for practice become too embar- 
rassingly clear, the effort to challenge and 
weaken the ideals by clichés, circumlocutions, 
and special pleading. The Methodist church 
has no corner on the problem, for it afflicts all 
of Protestantism, even all of Christianity. But 
the Methodist church deserves special atten- 
tion because it “has more Negro members than 
the other ‘white’ denominations in the United 
States combined.” Culver does an excellent 
job of outlining the dimensions of the prob- 
lem and of furnishing a historical framework 
for its discussion. In his section on history he 
gives special attention to “The Negro Issue in 
Methodist Unification.” He is careful to point 
out that progress toward the elimination of 
biracialism has been made in all parts of the 
church. But many difficulties remain before 
the church’s goal, as expressed at the 1952 
General Conference, is realized: “We propose 
that the church seek to free itself utterly from 
racial discrimination and segregation.” 

The chief obstacle is, in Culver’s view, the 
Central Jurisdiction. Many other aspects of 
the church’s life are guilty of at least partial 
segregation: the policies of hospitals, educa- 
tional institutions, ministerial associations, na- 
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tional boards and agencies, etc. But in these 
areas he recognizes that the way is open for 
improvement and that people who take the 
Christian ideal seriously are doing effective 
work, Yet no matter what might be done in 
those areas, the Methodist church would still 
be guilty as long as it places in one jurisdiction 
nearly all its Negro churches and ministers. 
Culver does not suggest, however, that it is 
either possible or desirable to do away with 
the Central Jurisdiction overnight. He advo- 
cates, rather, the passage of more “permissive” 
legislation than the church has yet done in 
order to enable northern conferences to incor- 
porate Negro congregations—the elimination 
of the Central Jurisdiction by more gradual 
means. “The entire case could be presented in 
terms of ‘states’ rights’ for the North,” which 
would, presumably, make it more palatable to 
southerners. His discussion on this point, as 
well as on many others, is useful, good-tem- 
pered, and informative. 

But the book is disappointing in two re- 
spects. In the first place, many of Culver’s 
facts are out-of-date or otherwise incomplete, 
and a few in error. Large sections of “opinions” 
of Methodists on various parts of the subject 
are based upon answers to a questionnaire 
which the author sent around in 1946. The 
objection is not to his using this material, 
originally prepared for his doctoral disserta- 
tion at Yale in 1948; the fault is, rather, that 
he has not brought it up to date. Actions as 
well as opinions have undergone considerable 
change between 1946 and 1953; yet, again, 
those which he reports as a result of personal 
observation are based on visits he made to 
nine cities in 1946. Anyone who has traveled 
widely about the Methodist church in the past 
two years, as your reviewer has had to do, 
knows that a study of attitudes and activities 
on the matter of segregation which pretty well 
confines itself to 1946 and to preceding years 


is, to put it mildly, out of focus. 
Sometimes the nature as well as date of the 
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author’s information is questionable. Time and 
again his evidence is of the hearsay variety, a 
local story which is allowed to epitomize a 
general situation. For example, noting the 
admirable “integrationist attitudes of the na- 
tional officers of the WSCS,” he tells one story, 
presumably taken from his 1946 questionnaire, 
to illustrate the fact that the ideals of the 
Women’s Society ‘“‘are not always reflected 
in the local church.” The story is of an Ala- 
bama woman who refused the invitation of a 
Negro minister to speak to his Women’s Soci- 
ety. Such stories have a place in such a study, 
if they are put in their proper perspective, that 
is, if similar stories of the opposite sort of 
attitude are also recounted. The author may 
feel that sufficient balance has been achieved 
by his reference in the preceding paragraph to 
the fact that in several places in the South 
“white women do work for Negro women” 
(italics are his); but he concludes such refer- 
ences by saying, “This suggests a possible 
point of contact offered by Methodist unifica- 
an explanation that overlooks the fact 


tion,” 
that such work was going on in the South well 
before Unification and consisted of work with 
as well as for the Negroes. And with his little 
story as the concluding item in the section, 
the impression that is left is partial. 

Would the author dismiss such objection to 
his presentation as being simply the reaction 
of a sensitive southerner? Then note the sim- 
ilar strategy in the discussion of the policy of 
the Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia. He 
quotes the chaplain’s defense of the hospital's 
policy in these words: “There are enough 
whites in South Philadelphia so we don’t need 
to hire Negroes.” A footnote indicates that 
this statement was made in a “telephone con- 
versation, November, 1946.” But the question 
that occurs to the reader is not alone, “What 
would the chaplain say now?”’ It is also, “Is a 
one-sentence quote from a telephone conver- 
sation ever an adequate bit of evidence?” If 
stories are to be made to bear the weight of 
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interpretation—as is, of course, sometimes nec- 
essary in such studies dealing with human atti- 
tudes and emotions—they need to be chosen 
with great care, and with reference to the 
pros as well as cons of human reaction. 

Here and there mistakes creep in. One 
amusing case of mistaken identity is Culver’s 
reference on p. 113 to Bishop Cannon who 
“fought union bitterly as is indicated in Chap- 
ter II.” But Bishop Cannon is not mentioned 
in Chapter II, and Culver has got him mixed 
up either with Bishop Candler, whose position 
is discussed in Chapter II, or with Dr. William 
R. Cannon, who is quoted in Chapter I. Such 
errors are superficial, except that they unnec- 
essarily cast doubt on other points. 

The second major cause of disappointment 
is related to the first. It is that the partiality 
of his treatment is particularly evident in his 
lack of understanding as to what has happened 
and is happening in the South. But the objec- 
tion is not what partially informed friends 
in the North might suppose. It is not to 
the effect that Culver has failed to do full 
justice to the traditional southern position 
on segregation. It is, rather, to the effect 
that he has done such justice to it as not to 
have taken into proper account the southern- 
ers who have fought against it, and the prog- 
ress which they have made. That Culver didn’t 
come upon Burns’s article in the souUTHWEST 
Review and that he doesn’t really know what 
has happened at Perkins School of Theology 
are simply local illustrations and not to be 
given too much weight. The fault is not that 
he left out some one or another example which, 
if present, would have adjusted the picture in 
the direction of the full truth. The fault is 
that the final impression is left that southern- 
ers are a bloc, and a block, in the matter of 
segregation and its elimination from the Meth- 
odist church. But this was not true to the full 
picture in 1946, and certainly is not today. 
There are both serious differences of opinion 
among southerners, to such an extent that the 
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problem is not at all North versus South, and 
remarkable advances in the South. 

For example, there are a growing number 
of southerners who join with their northern 
brethren in feeling that the existence of a 
Central Jurisdiction is a scandal. Culver, it is 
true, does not totally ignore this fact, any 
more than he omits all reference to liberal 
southern sentiment and action on other points. 
Certainly he is not consciously failing to do 
justice to the extent to which the South is 
breaking away from old ideas. But when all 
is said, it is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the thoughtful reader who knew little or noth- 
ing of the problem, South or North, would 
conclude that Methodists in the South were 
still almost universally benighted, and that 
the individual exceptions were just that. 

If this is a weakness in Culver’s presenta- 
tion, it should be recognized that it is at least 
in part the “fault” of liberal southerners them- 
selves. Committed, many of them, to a policy 
of gradualism (not because they are afraid, 
but because they mean to succeed!), they sel- 
dom broadcast what they are doing, while the 
defenders of an indefensible policy of segre- 
gation are quick to say their public piece. 
(Culver himself comes close to recognizing 
this, in a footnote on p. 115: “Highly vocal 
resistance to change probably encourages an 
overestimate of the seriousness of the reac- 
tions which would actually follow such 
change....”) But the careful sociologist can 
still discover both the sentiments and the ac- 
tions of liberal southerners, unless he begins by 
assuming there is not much to discover. 

Notice, as an example both of his effort at 
careful coverage and impartial presentation 
and of his unwitting failure to understand 
fully what he is reporting, the author’s treat- 
ment of the statement of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Council of the M. E. Church, South, 
in 1937, concerning the Plan of Union. These 
southern ladies expressed the hope that the 
proposal to set up a Central Jurisdiction in 
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the united church would not mean that “racial 
segregation (would) tend to be permanent”; 
and Culver gives good space to their position. 
But he introduces his reference to them with 
the sentence: “Other misgivings about the 
Plan of Union came from an unexpected quar- 
ter” (italics are mine). Unexpected by whom? 
Not by anyone who had followed the growing 
Christian sensitivity of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Council. This is the point of my quibble: 
Does the author expect to find evidences in 
the South of a desire to eliminate segregation, 
and more, of actions accordingly, or does he 
not? When such evidences come his way, must 
they be “unexpected”? Even in 1937 they 
weren’t altogether so, by those who knew the 
extent to which the leaven of Christian broth- 
erhood has been working; they aren’t today. 
But to spend much time on the matter, how- 
ever important it may be to one region, is to 
put one’s estimate of the book out of focus. 
Culver has done all of us a service in gather- 
ing his information and making it available 
in readable form. He deserves a reading be- 
cause the conscience of the whole church needs 
to be aroused concerning the segregation that 
continues to exist among us. It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that the suggestions he makes 
in his final chapter, “A Program for Ad- 
vance,” will be taken seriously, for it is the 
reviewer's as well as the author’s belief that 
“The Methodist Church cam meet the chal- 
lenge presented by Negro segregation in its 
own denomination, but it will require a dedica- 
tion that has not yet been made.” 
Merrimon Cuninggim 


EXCISED XIT 
The XIT Ranch of Texas 


BY J. EVETTS HALEY 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $4.00 


ANYONE WHO COULDN’T afford $125.00 for 
a bootleg copy of Evetts Haley’s history of 
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the XIT Ranch now can buy for $4.00 a new 
edition that, for most purposes, is just as good. 
The original edition, issued in 1929, was with- 
drawn after libel suits totaling a million dol- 
lars were filed against the author and publisher. 
Nearly a quarter-century later, deaths and 
cooled tempers have made it possible for an- 
other publisher to issue a slightly revised and 
excised edition of this valuable work. 

The XIT, named for its brand, was the 
world’s biggest fenced ranch. Three million 
acres strung through nine counties made it 
almost as large as the state of Connecticut. 
This vast ranch in the Texas Panhandle re- 
sulted from one of the West’s biggest land 
deals since the Louisiana Purchase. Early in 
1882 the state contracted with a group of 
Chicagoans who agreed to build an imposing 
capitol in Austin in return for title to this 
tract. In this group were a wholesale dry-goods 
merchant, a congressman, and a contractor. 
All were without experience in ranching or 
farming. 

Building the capitol was no easy task. Red 
granite that no one could give away a few 
years earlier became amazingly expensive over- 
night. The cornerstone, weighing eight tons 
in the rough, required fifteen yoke of oxen 
to move it from the quarry to the nearest 
town, fifteen miles away. The company had to 
build a short rail line for hauling stone. When 
the scarcity of masons led to the bringing of 
granite experts from Scotland, the builders 
were haled into court for importing contract 
labor. 

Before the new capitol was completed, some 
of the grangers who had boasted of outslick- 
ing the Chicagoans began to complain that 
the new structure had cost too much. That 
was hardly true. Construction costs made 
XIT land come to $1.07 an acre. That was 
about double the price the state had been of- 
fered for the choicest part. As late as 1883, 
Charles Goodnight bought 170,000 acres of 
West Texas land at twenty cents an acre. 


The owners, who had acquired this land 
without seeing it and who were green at cat- 
tle raising, developed the ranch with fences, 
wells, windmills, and improved breeds of cat- 
tle. Their work paid off later when they broke 
up and sold the land to farmers and small 
ranchmen. 

Haley's book, subsidized by the owners of 
the XIT, ably told the story of the ranch, 
with attention to the Spanish background of 
the area, the long fight for law, and the com- 
ing of the nesters. A later book by Lewis 
Nordyke, Cattle Empire, issued in 1949, re- 
told the story in a more popular style. 

At an XIT reunion, one old puncher re- 
marked that Haley had viewed the history 
of the ranch through the eyes of its owners, 
and Nordyke through the eyes of its man- 
agers. There still was need, he said, for a book 
written from the point of view of the waddies 
who did the work. 

Probably it’s too late to fill that need. At 
any rate, the reissue of the Haley book — with 
some paragraphs on cow thieves omitted — is 
welcome. Readable as well as scholarly, it gives 
a first-rate account of one of the biggest steps 
in the development of West Texas. 


Wayne Gard 


CRITICISM VS. LITERATURE 
Poetry and the Age 
BY RANDALL JARRELL 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York $4.00 


rwO OF THE ESSAYS in Randall Jarrell’s book 
of criticism are among the best things that 
have been written on the literary situation 
in our time. 

In ‘The Obscurity of the Poet’’ Jarrell sees 
the vast chasm between the modern poet and 
the modern reader as part of the social tragedy 
of the age. A poet himself, Jarrell does not 
deny that much modern poetry has been dif- 
ficult. But the real trouble, he finds, is the 
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decline of reading. ““The shepherd or potboy 
of other ages liked and understood poetry bet- 
ter than the usual educated person does to- 
day.” The age which “demanded that a girl 
read Pope just as it demanded that she go to 
church and play the pianoforte” has passed. 
The modern reader grumbles that he “can’t 
understand” modern poets, failing to add that 
he can’t understand Blake or Donne or Hop- 
kins or Shakespeare either. He places Paradise 
Lost, Moby-Dick, and War and Peace on a 
list of the world’s dullest books. The age’s 


representative is the “well-dressed, well-man- 


nered, travelled, urbane, educated gentle- 


” 


man” whom Jarrell met on the boat for 
Europe, who remarked placidly that he had 
never heard of T. S. Eliot or Robert Frost. 
The dreams of Jefferson, Lincoln, and Mill of 
an educated and enlightened democracy have 
not been realized. The modern workingman 
reads not Shelley, Darwin, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, but the New York Daily News. 

Nor does Jarrell see much hope for the fu- 
ture. “Boys who have read only a few books 
in their lives, but a great many comic books, 
will tell one, so vividly that it is easy to sympa- 
thize: ‘I don’t like books because they don’t 
really show you things; they’re too slow; you 
have to do all the work yourself.’ When, in 
a few years, one talks to boys who have read 
only a few comic books, but have looked at 
a great many television programs — what will 
they say?” 

In “The Age of Criticism” Jarrell’s sub- 
ject is a literary age in which the literary 
quarterlies print 134 pages of criticism to 14 
pages of poetry and fiction, and in which 
“young intellectuals become critics before, 
and not after, they have failed as artists.” Jar- 
rell’s criticism is twofold: first, criticism is 
replacing literature instead of serving it; sec- 
ond, though much of this criticism is excel- 
lent, much of it is bad. “New critic is but 
old scholar writ large, as a general thing: the 
same gifts which used to go into proving that 
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the Wife of Bath was really an aunt of Chau- 
cer’s named Alys Persé now go into proving 
that all of Henry James’s work is really a 
Swedenborgian allegory.” A good deal of this 
criticism, Jarrell says, “might just as well 
have been written by a syndicate of encyclo- 
pedias for an audience of International Business 
Machines.” 

Jarrell’s criticism of criticism gains value 
from his possessing himself a positive ideal of 
the critic’s role, and by his own intelligent 
practice of the art. In the rest of these essays, 
reprinted from various magazines, Jarrell 
writes perceptively and appreciatively of Rob- 
ert Frost, Walt Whitman, Marianne Moore, 
William Carlos Williams, John Crowe Ran- 
som, Wallace Stevens, Robert Lowell, and other 
modern poets. He has both sensibility and 
sense, and his prose style is exceptionally lively, 
fresh, and stimulating. 

Laurence Perrine 


RAILS ACROSS THE PLAINS 


Gulf to Rockies: The Heritage of 
the Fort Worth and Denver-Colorado 
and Southern Railways, 1861-1898 


BY RICHARD C. OVERTON 
University of Texas Press, Austin $5.00 


A NEW TyPE of history is presently looming 
large on the literary scene. The biography of 
business is increasingly attracting the talents 
of historians. Between the extremes of muck- 
raking of half a century ago and the present- 
day subtle advertising of corporate public rela- 
tions departments, a happy medium has been 
found. Trained historians have been granted 
unrestricted access to archives, records, and 
corporate chronicles, invited to do their own 
research, urged to make their own independent 
appraisals, and encouraged to state their own 
unpressured conclusions without fear of cen- 
sorship or suppression. The results have been 
most salutary, yielding comprehensive, objec- 
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tive, and definitive studies which at the same 
time make fascinating reading. Nowhere has 
this been more fully exemplified than in the 
present volume. 

If an institution is only the lengthened 
shadow of a single man, then that man in 
the Gulf to Rockies rail system was undoubt- 
edly General Grenville M. Dodge, the world’s 
greatest railroad-builder. But this project was 
a twin operation, begun almost simultaneously 
at the two ends of the system by two men 
with a common objective. Sharing in the 
ideals, the purposes, the successes, the heart- 
breaking setbacks, the dogged perseverance, 
and in part the final triumph was Colorado's 
ex-governor, John Evans — doctor, educator, 
railroader, and statesman. 

It is around the personalities and activities 


of these two similar and yet contrasting dy- 


namic men and their satellites that Overton 
has fashioned his narrative: 


This story is told more in the terms of 
people rather than things and told from the 
standpoint of the entrepreneurs, the men who 
had to make the specific decisions that deter- 
mined both short-run tactics and long-run 
strategy. In time those successive decisions, 
and the actions, and reactions springing from 
them gave rise to the policies and standards 
that constitute the basic heritage of the pres- 
ent day Fort Worth and Denver-Colorado 
and Southern. 


Fort Worth’s end of the Fort Worth and 
Denver City Railway was launched in 1873 
on local subscriptions, a liberal land grant, 
and an abundance of faith and fortitude. At 
the outset the doughty Dodge contracted to 
build to the Canadian River. Within sixty 
days trains reached Decatur. Despite panics 
and paucity of population, spurts of construc- 
tion carried the rails onward to Wichita Falls, 
Vernon, and Childress. Townsite develop- 
ments, an interesting railroad by-product, get 
full attention in the book. Courting favor 
with the XIT Ranch, the builders by-passed 
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Tascosa and left it to wither and die on the 
vine, while a near-by nondescript camp known 
as Rag Town eventually became Amarillo, At 
the Canadian came the call to Dodge to push 
on. At Folsom, New Mexico, near the Colo- 
rado boundary, the last spike was driven. Two- 
thirds of the construction of the total span 
was made possible by the driving genius of 
Dodge, who was encouraged by the success 
of John Evans to the north. 

Evans’ performance grew more brilliant 
with every move of the opposition. Endowed 
with a determination that was not to be 
denied, he was additionally blessed with a ver- 
satility and a resourcefulness that knew no 
bounds. In contrast to the single charter of 
the Fort Worth and Denver, four separate 
successive and overlapping corporate strands 
went into the complex rail project of Evans. 
The Denver and New Orleans, Denver, Texas 
and Gulf Railroad, the Denver, Texas and 
Fort Worth, and the Union Pacific and Gulf 
Railway were brought into being to achieve 
the Evans objective. His was an uphill fight 
figuratively as well as physically. The em- 
battled Evans was thwarted at every turn by 
the arbiters of Colorado’s rail destiny — espe- 
cially the Union Pacific, Santa Fe, and Denver 
and Rio Grande. 

The Union Pacific entered a marriage of 
covenience with the northern branch, and but 
for the laws of Texas the Fort Worth and 
Denver would have been included. As it was 
the southern twin was impoverished. When 
prosperity forsook Union Pacific, adversity 
came to its allied lines. 

Conflict of basic interests constituted the 
grounds for the split with the northern or 
Evans interest. Division of property, adjust- 
ment of equities, and the parceling of rights 
are always painful and debilitating. Only after 
a series of receiverships and reorganizations 
was sound economic health restored. 

The wealth of detail furnished by the author 


regarding the metamorphosis of the northern 
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branch should satisfy the most exacting stu- 
dent, while the transformation of the Fort 
Worth road within the framework of its char- 
ter structure was little short of miraculous. 
The story ends with the formation of the 
smooth functioning Fort Worth and Denver- 
Colorado and Southern system. Its history 
from that point to its inclusion in the Bur- 
lington system is the subject matter for a sec- 


ond volume now in the making. 

Detailed maps, an extensive bibliography, 
unusual illustrations, and the lively drawings 
of artist Reginald Marsh add considerably to 
the color and flavor of this meaty volume. 

Dan Ferguson 


ROBINSON'S VIEW OF HUMANITY 


Tilbury Town: Selected Poems of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
LAWRANCE THOMPSON 


Macmillan, New York $3.50 


THIS NEW SELECTION of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s shorter poems makes forcefully 
manifest Robinson’s peculiar distinction 
among American poets as a creator and por- 
trayer of living human beings. No other 
American poet has brooded so long and so 
fruitfully on the mysteries of human person- 
ality and character, none other has furnished 
sO many penetrating analyses of human be- 
havior and motivation, no other has presented 
his creations with such incisiveness of phrase. 
Bewick Finzer, “familiar as an old mistake, 
and futile as regret”; Uncle Ananias, “of all 
authoritative liars” the “loveliest”; Miniver 
Cheevy, who “missed the medieval grace of 
iron clothing”; Aaron Stark, with “eyes like 
little dollars in the dark”; Richard Cory, who 
“glittered when he walked”; Llewellyn’s wife 
Priscilla, “‘shriller than the sound of saws’; 
Flammonde, whose “charm revealed somehow 
the surface of a shield”; old Eben Flood, sing- 
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ing “secure, with only two moons listening” 
— these and many others, Isaac and Archibald, 
Vickery, the Poor Relation, Aunt Imogen, Old 
King Cole — strike the reader as authentic 
revelations of human beings whom he has 
known or might have known. 

“Life is a comedy to him who thinks, a 
tragedy to him who feels.” Robinson both 
thought and felt, did both together, and 
found life comic and tragic simultaneously. 
It used to be said that Robinson was peculiarly 
a “cerebral” poet. He is “cerebral” in an un- 
favorable sense only if one accepts the roman- 
tic criterion that a poet should abandon him- 
self to an emotion — cease thinking when he 
is feeling. He was never “cerebral” in the 
sense of writing emotionless verse. His pecul- 
iar quality, indeed, is the blended humor and 
pathos that finds characteristic expression in 
such poems as “Mr. Flood’s Party,” “Aunt 
Imogen,” and “Isaac and Archibald.” The 
humor arises from a comic but realistic per- 
ception of life viewed through the intellect. 
The pathos arises from a deep sympathy with 
human beings and the human plight. The dis- 
crepancies comic in one light are tragic in the 
other. Robinson could write poems which 
draw one into laughter at the same time that 
they break one’s heart. 

However deeply Robinson probed human 
nature, the human being finally remained a 
mystery to him. At bottom there was some- 
thing that could not be measured, something 
— shall we call it sacred? Robinson dwells as 


often on the mystery as he does on analysis. 
Human nature, he finds, is not something two- 
or three-dimensional which can be completely 
mapped and charted. There is an extra dimen- 


sion that escapes the calipers of the analyst. 
This conclusion is supported not only in the 
character studies but in the philosophical 
poems as well. “The Man Against the Sky” 
is eloquent testimony to Robinson’s belief that 
human nature is “dark, marvelous, and in- 
scrutable” and human life something more 
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than a “blind atomic pilgrimage.” Ultimately 
Robinson’s inability to explain human nature 
completely is related to his transcendental be- 
lief that there is a spark of divinity in every 
man. 

Robinson’s recognition of ultimate mystery 
gives his character studies depth and authen- 
ticity, whether or not one accepts the trans- 
cendental viewpoint. In combination with the 
alchemy of form, it raises him in stature con- 
siderably above a poet like, say, Edgar Lee 
Masters. Masters, in his Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, presents a remarkably varied picture of 
human life; yet most of his subjects come out 
little men — little because a dimension has 
been missed, something left out. The result is 
a shrunken picture of life. Robinson’s studies 
of human character contain a large propor- 
tion of studies of misfits and failures, Yet one 
leaves them with the feeling that life is some- 
thing larger than any person can explain, and 
that even these misfits preserve a secret, a core 
of dignity, an ultimate humanity, that can- 
not be; dismissed or overlooked. 

Robinson’s locale for a considerable number 
of his poems is Tilbury Town, the poetical 
equivalent of Gardiner, Maine, where Robin- 
son grew up. Editor Thompson has gathered 
together all those poems which specifically 
belong to Tilbury Town, plus a number more 
which, though unlocalized, could well belong 
to Tilbury Town, plus at least one which is 
specifically divorced from local setting, “The 
Man Against the Sky.” The result is a repre- 
sentative selection of Robinson’s shorter poems. 
The poems gain from being together and from 
judicious arrangement. The book is attractive- 
ly printed, with a discerning and appreciative 
introduction, and with useful notes in the 
back. It contains most, but not all, of Robin- 
son’s best short poems. For double the money, 
you can buy the Collected Poems, containing 
all the best short poems plus some marvelous 
long ones. 

Laurence Perrine 
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YEATS AND THE NINETIES 


The Autobiography of 
William Butler Yeats 


Macmillan, New York $5.00 


MANY WHO KNEw Yeats have praised his con- 
versation — his talent for apt and original 


observations on men, books, and events. Yeats’s 
autobiography, recently reissued, is a series of 
such observations, memories from his child- 
hood (he was born in 1865) down to 1902. 

Some of the liveliest conversation concerns 
Yeats’s contemporaries of the 1890's: Henley, 
a Vulcan forging swords for the young writers 
who contributed to his Observer; Wilde, with 
witty and polished phrases in his triumph and 
in his disgrace; Dowson, miserable in his love 


for an innkeeper’s daughter; Shaw, whom 
Yeats once dreamt of as a sewing machine, 
perpetually clicking, and smiling; Beardsley, 
Symons, and many others. 

The chief interest of the book lies in its 
revelation of Yeats’s own growth: his boy- 
hood on the west coast of Ireland; his school- 
ing in Dublin and London; his search for a 
religious faith that would let him be a dis- 
ciple of Huxley and yet believe in the spirits 
that haunted his uncle’s garden; his struggle 
to acquire a literary style that would move 
the Irish without resorting to the clichés of 
the Harps and Pepperpots; his work with 
Synge and Lady Gregory to write and produce 
plays for the Abbey Theater. 

Catherine Perrine 
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“Every man-jack in the army knew that 
Monterey was his victory and his alone.” 


General 


William Jenkins 


Worth 


Monterey s Forgotten Hero 


BY EDWARD Ss. WALLACE 


Here is the first full-scale biography of a superlatively gifted soldier 
whose role in the Mexican War paralleled closely that of General George 
Patton in World War II, but whose career was sidetracked by petty 
jealousy on the part of another American hero, General Winfield Scott. 


William Jenkins Worth has never received his just deserts in our 
military history, largely because of the enmity of Winfield Scott who 
outlived him and wrote and spoke against him. Worth’s career is shown 
in its proper light in this biography, much of which is based on previ- 
ously unknown letters and manuscripts. 


Edward §. Wallace is the co-author of The Story of the U.S. Cavalry. 
He was an Air Force officer in both world wars and for some time served 


as military historian in a civilian status with the Air Force. 


GENERAL WILLIAM JENKINS WORTH does full justice to the 


drama of the colorful events it describes. The book is exciting reading. 


262 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FIGHTING BULL 
From the Tom Lea Portfolio 


FINE 
BOOKS 


ARE THE 
FINEST 
GIFTS 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Tom Lea: A PORTFOLIO OF SIX PAINTINGS 


Introduction by J. Frank Dobie. For all who love the West, here is a treasure of magnificent full-co!or 
reproductions of Tom Lea’s best paintings: “Fighting Bull,” “The Pacing White Mustang,” “The Hills 
of Mexico,” “The Shining Plain,” “Trail Herd,” and “Lonely Town.” Each of the six prints is mounted 
and ready for framing. J. Frank Dobie has contributed an intimate biography of Tom Lea which is 
printed in a separate folder. Prints and biography are enclosed in a handsome sturdy portfolio. 


16 x 19 inches. 


AN ALBUM OF 
SOUTHERN BIRDS 


Photographs by Samuel A. Grimes and text by 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr. A remarkable photo- 
graphic record of Southern and Southwestern 
bird life. $8.75 


BIG BEND 


By J. O. Langford with Fred Gipson. The mov- 
ing story of a homesteader in the unsettled Big 
Bend country. $3.50 


$15.00 


THE WORD 
ON THE BRAZOS 


By J. Mason Brewer. A leading folklorist re- 
counts delightful Negro “preacher tales” from 
the Brazos River bottoms. $3.50 


LIFE ON THE 
TEXAS RANGE 


Photographs by Erwin E. Smith and text by 
J. Evetts Haley. A beautiful picture-history of 
the real Texas cowhand. $10.00 


at your bookstore or from 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS e¢ AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


